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Portuguese Slave Labour. 


DEPUTATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue chief material result of the declaration of boycott of San Thomé 
cocoa by the British manufacturers and the Continental firms which followed 
their example, has thus far been to throw the supply of this cocoa on to the 
American market at a cheaper rate.. The battle-ground, therefore, to a 
large extent, shifts from this country to the United States, and this, the 
outstanding fact of the present situation, has led the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society to an important decision, 
viz., to endeavour to influence and arouse public opinion onthe other 
side of the Atlantic, and seek to obtain the co-operation of the American 
people in opposing, by every possible means, the system of slave labour 
prevailing in Angola and the islands of San Thomé and Principe.. The 
Committee has been in communication for some time with Mr. Joseph 
Burtt, who investigated the conditions three years ago for Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros: and the other cocoa firms, and was the author of the 
valuable report. to those firms on the subject; he also accompanied. Mr. 
William Cadbury on his visit to Portuguese West Africa last year, which 
led those firms to declare that they would no longer purchase cocoa pro- 
duced under such conditions. Mr. Burtt, as is. well known, is an 
enthusiast on the subject, and was ready: to offer his. services to the 
Society as a deputation to the American people. 


The Committee felt that no better man could’ be found to undertake 
this important duty than one who was himself‘an eye-witness of the evils 
of the system which he had investigated with great care and without 
prejudice. The Committee thereupon put itself into:communication with 
certain people in America, who they thought would be sympathetic, and 
received a most encouraging response. The Rev. Herbert Johnson, a 
well-known Boston minister, who is deeply interested in the work of the 
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Congo Reform Association in that country, wrote that he would be glad 
to co-operate with the Society in every way in his power in bringing 
the facts concerning this slave traffic to the attention of the American 
people. After consultation with the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Barbour, of the 
Congo Reform Association, and Mr. John Daniels, its Secretary, Mr. 
Johnson most generously offered to support the campaign to the limit of 
his ability; Mr. Daniels undertaking its organisation, as Executive Secre- 
tary, and throwing himself into the work with energy and ardour. 

The Committee, therefore, greatly encouraged by this response, 
arranged to send out Mr. Burtt, accompanied by Mrs. Burtt, who is also 
deeply interested in the question, for a three months’ tour, during which 
they propose to visit the important centres of the Northern and Eastern 
States. Mr. and Mrs. Burtt sailed on September 18th for Boston, where 
it was arranged to open the campaign on October 1st. Excellent arrange- 
ments are being made by our friends in Boston, where Mr. Burtt will 
spend about ten days, for the success of the deputation, and the Society is 
very deeply indebted to all those in America who are taking up the matter 
with so much interest and zeal. 

The Committee having resolved to endeavour to raise the sum of, at 
least, £500, to meet the expenses to be incurred in this important under- 
taking, makes earnest appeal to all who have the cause of freedom at heart 
to contribute to this fund. The appeal is made with confidence to the sup- 
porters of the Society, who have long had their attention drawn to this sub- 
ject, to assist it in the effort to bring these evils to an end. The facts which 
confront us are these: the number of labourers imported into the islands 
of San Thomé and Principe has gone up from an average of 2,200 a 
year in the ten years, 1887-1896, rising during the following eight years 
to an annual average of 3,300, to nearly 500 a month in 1908. Owing 
to the limited number of districts in Africa in which labour can be 
obtained the pressure for native labour is becoraing greater as different 
parts of the continent are being more and more opened up to develop- 
ment. If a blow were struck for freedom in the colony of Angola, it is 
believed it would influence the whole continent; the present moment 
presents a great opportunity which, it is felt, ought not to be missed. 

In a recent letter, quoted in the Spectator, from one who has lately 
returned from Angola, it is stated that the slave trade is being carried 
on as shamelessly as ever, and that, except for the traffic in slaves, trade 
is almost at a standstill. The writer states his opinion that a boycott 
of the cocoa is the most effective means of abolishing the present system 
and, in his opinion, ‘‘ the object would be gained if only the great 
American firms would stand in.’’ 

A long letter appeared in The Times of September 28th from Lieut.- 
Colonel Wyllie, in defence of the existing system. Colonel Wyllie, who 
represents the point of view of the planters, went out this year to Por- 
tuguese West Africa, when a palpably absurd statement found its way into 
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a provincial newspaper that he had been ‘‘ appointed by the British 
Government to investigate the slavery question.’’ This was, of course, 
entirely incorrect, and the Foreign Office know nothing about this gentle- 
man. Colonel Wyllie has been reported in an interview which appeared 
recently in the Seculo, a Lisbon newspaper, as making statements of the 
most wild and highly libellous character about the boycott of the San 
Thomé cocoa and Mr. Nevinson, the value of which may be gauged from 
the fact that he ascribed its origin to a group of anarchists and assassins. 
The case must be a bad one indeed which stoops to such outrageous men- 
dacities as these. The interview closed with the significant suggestion that 
if the boycott did not soon end, the Portuguese planters must devote 
themselves to the cultivation of rubber. 

As will be seen from another page, Sir Edward Grey has stated in 
Parliament that the Portuguese Government has published new regula- 
tions regarding recruitment and repatriation ; but in spite of all the excel- 
lent laws and regulations which have been hitherto passed for the labour 
of the islands, the system has gone on unchanged. It must always be 
remembered that in opposing the traffic we are not opposing the Por- 
tuguese nation. A large number of Portuguese who know the facts, 
including even highly-placed officials, frankly admit the evils of a system 
which they loathe, and which only benefits a few. Few stronger statements 
have appeared anywhere than those which have been published in Por- 
tuguese newspapers, such as the Economista and the Voz de Angola, 
condemning the traffic and deprecating the dishonour ®f Portugal involved 
in it. 





Photo by J. Burtt. 


SERVIGAES LANDING AT SAN THOME, 


As regards the new regulations relating to labour in San Thomé and 
Principe dated June 26th last, the chief fresh points are as follow :— 

1. That recruiting for labour shall be limited to take place within 
certain areas. 
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Later the Government may arrange for recruiting in Mossamedes 
and Cuamato. 

2. The Governor-General of Angola shall determine the number of 
labourers to be recruited from each district. 

Recruiters must be nominated by Governors of the Provinces; they 
shall be Portuguese citizens, know the native language, and have neces- 
sary qualifications for their work. 

3. Posts for rest are to be established on the route followed by the 
‘ servicaes. The contracting agent is to maintain sanitary depéts on the 
way from coast to interior for use of labourers. 

4. Working areas defined, and limit put to length of agents’ 
licences. 

5. Guarantee of official care of native from the time of his recruit- 
ment to embarking, during voyage, residence in San Thomé, and until 
his return to his home in the interior at expiration of contract. 

6. There is to be a temporary reduction of the length of contracts 


Increase and equalisation of wages. 


get 


Guarantee of repatriation, if desired. 
g. There is to be full publicity of all facts as to coming and going 
of natives. : 


Photo by J. Burtt. 
Cocoa PLANTATION AND LABOURERS. 
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The Curator-General of San Thomé shall each year send to Curators 
who made contracts, list of deaths of labourers. 


Planters must notify deaths to Curator. 

10. Power to temporarily suspend emigration. 

Agents must not use violent or fraudulent means of obtaining 
labourers, nor permit those in their employ to do so. 


Vagabonds (natives of Africa) can be forced to contract themselves! 


11. Statistics of particulars relating to labour to be arranged and 
kept at Curator’s Office at San Thomeé. 


These fresh regulations are nearly all of a favourable kind, and such 
as, if put into practice, would doubtless be a great improvement on the 
present state of things; but what guarantee have we that they will or 
can be carried out? The regulations for the engagement of labourers, and 
for their life on the islands, have always been admirable on paper, as 
has been noticed again and again, and the system of slavery has been 
firmly established in spite of them. But, as Mr. Joseph Burtt points out, 
even these latest regulations are still quite inadequate for a thorough 
reform as, to mention only one point, no provision is made for the children 
on the islands who appear to be, practically, at any rate, the sole pro- 
perty of the planters. 


Just before going to Press, the text of an important Royal Decree, 
dated July 29th last, has been published in this country through the 
Secretary to the Portuguese Consulate-General in London, which deals 
with the introduction of the new rules above referred to. 


After the preamble : 

“It being desirable to arrange the transition from the old to the new 
system of recruiting and engaging of native labourers of the Province of 
Angola for that of San Thomé and Principe, so that its execution will 
entirely correspond with the civilising object thereof” :— 


it is decreed that the recruiting of Angola natives for the islands shall be 
suspended for three months from the date of publication of the Decree of 
July 17th, and during such period only such natives may be engaged as 
have been recruited prior to that date, and may be en route for the coast, 
or have arrived at a port where there are Commissions or their 
Delegations. 


We welcome this significant Royal Decree as showing that the means 
adopted. in this country of opposing a system which has become one of 
slave labour have not altogether failed in producing some effect. Our 
earnest hope is that the temporary suspension of recruiting will lead to a 
thorough recasting and reform of the whole organisation. The fact that 
the Portuguese Government is moving will be an incentive to all who are 
seeking to oppose and put an end to the abuses to persevere in their 
efforts. 
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Review. 
THE SLAVERY OF TO-DAY. 
By Cuartes A. Swan.* 

Ix October, 1908, the author of this latest report on the Portuguese 
servical system left Lisbon for Angola, a province with which he has over 
twenty-three years’ acquaintance. His purpose was to examine the 
different phases of contract labour as it exists to-day in the hope that 
his enquiry would lead to the amelioration of the lot of the unfortunate 
victims. The information he obtained is complementary to that of 
previous writers and is given ‘‘ without feeling of any kind against the 
Portuguese, as such, for among them I have some of my staunchest 
friends, and the proof of this is that my principal occupation is to give 
them the light of the glorious truth of the Gospel.’’ The laws of Portugal 
are as opposed to slavery as our own. But the wilful breaking of humane 
laws by some persons with the connivance of others, over a long series 
of years, has led to a condition which grows rather worse than better, 
and now the evil cries aloud to the conscience of humanity for redress. 
The Portuguese public, ignorant of the conditions obtaining in one of 
their richest colonies, are indignant at the suggestion that slavery yet 
exists in Angola. 


Mr. Swan wisely determined to seek out the less frequented routes 
in his journey through the country. His way led him to the sickening 
spectacles which his camera often reproduces to compel our pity. At one 
point he came across a skeleton bleached white by the fierce rays of the 
sun; elsewhere, in a lonely hut, lay the body of a lad recently dead; 
shackles and rum bottles often bestrewed the path; and slaves themselves 
were living evidence of the unholy traffic. Representatives of English 
and American Missionary Societies, long resident in the province, fur- 
nished Mr. Swan with written statements of facts within their own 
knowledge. One of these missionaries wrote of the so-called contract 
by which the servical is held as ‘‘ simply a cloak to cover the evil practice, 
a ‘ convenience ’ for the white trader! ’’ ‘‘ It is always taken for granted 
that all natives so exported [to the cocoa islands] are henceforth dead 
to all their relations.’’ They are considered as those who have died. 


A writer in The Times of September 2nd corroborates at some length 
Mr. Swan’s testimony why it is that native often entraps his fellow- 
native. Terror of the Congo Government impels him to protect himself. 
Rebels requiring ammunition obtainable only through Portuguese ter- 
ritory find slave-raiding less arduous than elephant hunting or gathering 
rubber. The evil is intensified; natural affection is extinguished by 
appeals to the avarice and appetite of the demoralised native, and we hear 
such grim stories as that of a father selling his own son for a keg of 





* Pickering & Inglis, Glasgow. 
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rum. The degraded white, it is shameful to relate, has successfully 
pleaded that alcohol may be sold for another ten years to prevent the 
ruin of his infamous trade in human flesh. ‘*‘ Who are the real culprits? ”’ 
Mr. Swan asks. ‘‘ 1 would a thousand times rather be the native slave- 
trader at the Great Judgment Day, than the white man who induces him 
to carry on his inhuman traffic with such tempting offers of gain... . 
in these days when international dread of trouble leads nearly everybody 
to use diplomatic language that cannot offend anybody.’’ 


2. 
oe 





Slave Trade Papers. 


Tuts volume of documents, relating to slavery and the slave trade, arms 
and the liquor traffic in Africa, is published each year in accordance with 
the provisions of the Brussels Act. The slavery papers in the present 
volume include those furnished to the British, French, German, Italian, 
and Portuguese Governments regarding their possessions in Africa, but 
the only ones which have not already been mentioned in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter are the reports of the Italian Colonies in East Africa, German 
East Africa, Southern Nigeria, and the Turkish territory. 


The report of the International Maritime Bureau of Zanzibar is much 
to the same effect as last year :— 

“For several years no act of slave trading has been reported in these 
latitudes. This result was foreseen. In proportion as the occupation of 
the hinterland of East Africa by the European Powers became complete, 
and the control of the coast ports became effective, the slave trade was 
checked on land, and all embarkation of slaves in any number was 
rendered impossible. The only thing to be feared is the seizure of 
individual negroes at scattered points on the coast by some bold slaver 
at the moment of starting with his dhow for the Arabian coast, and 
this is prevented by the watch which is kept so strictly by the men-of-war 
that an act of such daring would infallibly be discovered. We may thus 
affirm once more that East Africa and the Indian Ocean are definitely clear 
of the odious traffic.” 


From accounts we have received and seen from other sources, the 
last sentence of this official report would seem to be much too couleur de 
rose. 

Only four cases of condemnation for slave trade by sea in German 
East Africa are reported ; a list of 3,504 letters of freedom is published as 
having been given in the colony in 1907. 


The Portuguese Royal Decree concerning native labourers for San 
Thomé and Principe, which is published in full, is that which embodied 
the revised labour regulations, of which we received a copy from the 
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Foreign Office in January last. Besides matters of machinery, they relate 
mainly to improvements in medical attendance, the wages and housing of 
the servigaes; but, as we observed at the time, these changes are but 
palliatives, which do not touch the central evils of the established labour 
system. 
SouTHERN NIGERIA. 
From the report of this Protectorate for 1907 we extract the following :— 


“‘The Provincial Commissioner reports as follows on the improved 
conditions brought about during the year in the various districts :—‘ In the 
Ibibio country, which a few years ago was closed to all comers, white or 
black, and where inter-tribal warfare existed almost between every neigh- 
bouring town, with all the other evils which such a state brought, the 
present situation is most promising. Barbarous customs, such as canni- 
balism, human sacrifice, twin-killing, slave-dealing, etc., are no longer 
openly indulged in, and if they are practised the offenders are sure to be 
detected and brought to justice. Disputes are settled in court instead of by 
matchets and guns. Roads extend in all directions, and trade has largely 
increased. 


‘“‘A remarkable transformation has also been brought about in the 

country administered by the officer at Omoduru, where conditions similar to 
those mentioned above prevailed when the country was occupied in 1906. 
Offences against human life are now rare, and slave-dealing is largely on 
the decline, notwithstanding the efforts of the Aros, who overrun the northern 
and eastern portions of this district and exercise a pernicious influence over 
the natives, spreading evil reports as to the intentions of the Government, 
and doing all in their power to prevent the peaceful penetration of the 
country by Government officers. These Aros are continually seizing and 
selling people, and are most difficult to find out, as they have a powerful 
hold over the natives, who are afraid to give evidence against them. 
In Ahoada district strides have been made in opening up the Ekpaffia 
country to trade and gaining the confidence of the natives. By tactful and 
careful handling these people have been brought gradually under control, 
but are still very uncivilised and find it hard to drop old customs, such as 
trial by ordeal, witchcraft, etc., but already appreciate justice administered 
through the native courts, which have been established. Excellent progress 
has been made in the Bende district in improving relations between the 
Government and the natives, and in bringing the country to the south-west 
and north-west under control. In this district also the Aros give much 
trouble by their favourite pastime, slave-dealing.’” 


ERYTHRAA. 


A long report on anti-slavery operations in 1907 comes from the Italian 
colony of Erythrza, in which it is stated that, for reasons easy of compre- 
hension, the action of the authorities has only been reflex, inasmuch as it 
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could not make itself felt at the sources from which the trade in slaves is 
supplied. But, though limited in scope, the work has not been useless, if 
only that it has alleviated the condition of slaves in countries where the 
institution still exists. There are few complaints of ill-treatment by slaves, 
and the present seems to be a time of transition between slave and free 


labour. 


Fifty-eight slaves were freed in the course of the year, of whom fifty-two 
were fugitives from districts where slavery prevailed, and six came from 
remote parts of the colony under little more than nominal control, where 
old slavery customs persist. A majority of applicants for freedom (60 per cent. 
of the whole number) belonged by origin to the Galla and Sudanese tribes, 
that is to say to the two provinces which have always been the great centre 
from which slaves are obtained, where the sentiment of human personality 
has only recently been developed, and applications were received in larger 
numbers in frontier districts. 


Particulars were given in this report respecting a large number of 
slaves who received their freedom. The dealers appear very frequently to 
belong to the Rasciaida tribe, into whose slaving propensities the Governor 
of the Colony held a detailed inquiry, as a result of which measures were 
taken to search out and arrest the culprits; these, however, with their 
whole tribe, headed by the chief, crossed the frontier of Erythrza in order 
to escape from Italian justice. 


In the report for 1908 it is stated that an examination of the various 
cases of liberation, with their accompanying circumstances, confirm the 
remarks made in the previous year’s report. Most of the freed slaves come 
from Ethiopian territory, where slavery still rages, though ‘with less 
intensity than formerly, and the greater number are males, of about twenty 
or thirty years of age. Only eleven slaves were freed in 1908, as against 
fifty-eight in 1907, and only one complained of ill-treatment. 


From this the conclusion is drawn that if slavery has not actually 
disappeared, a modus vivendi has been by force of circumstances established 
between masters and slaves which constitutes the necessary transition 
between the free practice of the traffic and its entire suppression. Whole 
colonies of slaves have been found cultivating the land for their masters, 
living a communal life under chiefs who are themselves slaves; these 
conditions favour relations of a relatively mild character between master 
and slave. 


TURKEY. 


Certain lists of negroes freed in Constantinople, Mecca, Jeddah, 
Hedjaz, Tripoli, etc., in 1907 and 1908, are furnished by the Turkish 
Foreign Minister. The only considerable number of certificates of freedom 
appears to have been given in the sandjak of Benghazi, where 325 negroes 
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and negresses are registered as having been freed last year. It is stated 
that in the vilayet of Yemen “ the strictest supervision is exercised both by 
sea and land for the suppression of the negro slave trade, which tends to 
diminish to a very sensible degree.” 


Reference may be made to a pamphlet recently published by the 
Belgian Society of Colonial Studies, and bearing the name of the official 
printers at Brussels, entitled La Répression International: de la Tvratte et de 
l’Esclavage. The publication gives a résumé of the European conflict against 
slavery, beginning from the protests of Voltaire and Rousseau before the 
French Revolution and the establishment of societies in England and 
France to oppose the trade and secure the freedom of the enslaved negroes 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Then came what is described 
as “the era of congresses and solemn declarations,” and the record passes 
on to the Conferences of Berlin and Brussels, of the latter of which it is 
truly said that its provisions do not involve common action by the Powers 
but rather serve as a sign-post to guide each of the Powers, acting in full 
liberty, towards the attainment of the humanitarian end at which all of them 
profess to aim. The pamphlet then deals briefly with the carrying out of 
the powers conferred by the Brussels Act, and the work of the Brussels 
Bureau in publishing since 1892, eighteen volumes, each containing some 
hundreds of pages relating to slavery, slave trade, and the traffic in firearms 
and liquor, which it describes as ‘‘an extensive and unique collection of 
documents of various origin,” and from which a number of extracts are 
quoted. The courage shown by England and France in undertaking the 
great task, ¢.g., in East Africa and Madagascar, of attacking the slavery on 
which Oriental society is founded, is commended, while in Northern Nigeria 
and the Tchad district the British and French Governments are said to 
have done their best to put down the slave trade. The pamphlet then 
gives many pages to the subject of Portuguese native labour, on which we 
are told “‘the English negrophiles” have conducted a campaign for some years, 
which has resulted in the boycott, by chocolate manufacturers of England 
and Germany, of the cocoa grown in the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe. The excellent labour regulations for the islands are then dwelt 
upon at length; it is admitted that sceptics will ask whether these good 
measures are carried out, and that great difficulties must be encountered in 
vast districts where there is little administration or control, but the natives, 
it is maintained, will be quick to know of the laws which protect them, and 
will learn to exercise their rights, like the proletariat at home. The 
conclusion arrived at is that— 


‘**We cannot but recognise the sincerity of the efforts put forth by 
Portugal to satisfy the obligations solemnly undertaken in 1890.” 


In a foot-note it is stated that the good intentions of the Portuguese 
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Government are still further shown by its declared purpose of closing the 
Angola hinterland to labour-recruiting for the islands, on account of the 
difficulty of exercising proper governmental control in these remote regions, 
and of obtaining the labour from Mozambique instead, on the same 
conditions on which it is supplied to the Transvaal mines. The revised 
regulations show that this is not correct. Hitherto go per cent. of the 
labourers in the islands have come from Angola, and it is probable that, 
as the Times correspondent has stated, from Angola the greater part must 
still come, if the industry is to maintain its prosperity. 

It is, to say the least, unfortunate 
that in a pamphlet purporting to deal 
with slavery, the conditions under which 
the labour is obtained for the cocoa 
islands are ignored, and the causes 
which have led to the agitation of the 
négrophiles anglais and their “ hostile 
propaganda ”’ are entirely passed over, 
while nearly eight pages are filled with 
the defence of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and their labour decrees and regu- 
lations. 


*The pamphlet sums up by stating 
in conclusion that the slave trade by ' 
land is carried out.on a much smaller Photo by J. Burtt. 
scale, and mentions the “ regrettable SERVICARS LANDING. 
facts’ which have been made known by opponents of slavery to exist in 
the hinterland of Tripoli and elsewhere. The weak point is the interior 
frontiers, where dealers can freely carry on their operations, easily passing 
from one territory to another, where, authority being divided, it is not easy 
to check them. Armed expeditions are recommended and it is declared, 
as a plea for resorting to this costly means of putting down the slave 
traffic, that 75 per cent. of the young people captured in Kordofan and 
Darfour, and destined to be eunuchs in Turkish harems, perish in the 
course of the slave march. The writer considers that “the work of the 
Brussels Conference has been fruitful. It affirms the immense advantage 
of solidarity, and proclaims the triumphant power of the idea.” He ends 
by casting a special glance upon the ré/e played by the Congo State in the 
history of the repression of the slave trade, and recalls, ‘“‘ not without 
some pride, more than twenty years’ struggle against the horrible scourge.” 





Considering the notorious réle played by that State in establishing a 
new and (as it has been well called) an inverted slave trade system in 
Central Africa, it is certainly well for the national pride of the writer 
that his “glance” in this direction should only be a very brief and 
superficial one. 
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Parliamentary. 


House oF Commons, June toth, 1909. 


SLAvE TRADE IN TRIPOLI. 


Sir CHarLes Dike asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether further reports have been received from His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Tripoli as to the slave trade to Constantinople and other Turkish 
ports, from Barca and elsewhere on the Tripoli coast; whether he will direct 
inquiry to be made into any information on the question received since the 
reports to the Italian Anti-Slavery Society, which were the subject of 
resolutions of the Anti-Slavery Congress, held at Rome in December, 1907 ; 
whether the attention of His Majesty’s Government was drawn to the com- 
munication from that society to the Arms Conference, at Brussels, last year, 
and to the detailed particulars given to that conference respecting the 
caravans of slaves brought into Benghazi in one year, and the boats having 
slaves on board which left that port during the same twelve months; whether 
His Majesty’s Government is aware of the statements made by a Franciscan 
missionary to the French Anti-Slavery Society as to the Tripoli slave trade 
being supported last year from the frontier of the French and Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Soudan ; and whether these repeated statements have been the subject 
of further inquiry by His Majesty’s Consul-General since the date of a 
Foreign Office communication addressed to the British Anti-Slavery Society 
last summer. 


Sir E. Grey: The last report from His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Tripoli on this subject was that of May, 1908, of which the substance was 
communicated to the British Anti-Slavery Society ; it was, therefore, of a 
later date than the reports to the Italian Anti-Slavery Society. 


The attention of His Majesty’s Government was drawn to the com- 
munication made by that Society to the Arms Conference in letters of April 
and July, 1908; most of the information contained in them referred to dates 
anterior to the Consul-General’s last report, and was implicitly contradicted 
by that report. 


I am not aware of the statements made by a Franciscan missionary to 
the French Anti-Slavery Society, but the Consul-General at Tripoli evidently 
disbelieves the reports as to the slave trade between Tripoli and the Soudan. 


The Consul-General is fully alive to the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government for information on this subject, but if any fresh particulars are 
‘brought to my notice I shall willingly instruct him to make further inquiries. 
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July 6th. 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. J. W. WiLson having asked the Foreign Secretary whether the 
Decree with regard to the legal status of slavery in the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba has now been promulgated, 


Sir E. Grey (Foreign Secretary) states: The Decree has been signed, 
and it was published in the Zanzibar Gazette to-day (July 6th). 


July 13th. 
PorTUGUESE WEsT AFRICA. 


Mr. Catucart Wason asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, with reference to the conditions of labour on the cocoa plantations 
at San Thomé, Portuguese West Africa, any modifications or alterations 
had taken place in the manner in which such labour was recruited in 
Angola; and if he would state their nature ? 


Sir E. Grey: I understand that new regulations respecting recruitment 
in Angola are being drawn up and will shortly be published. From state- 
ments previously made in the Cortes, it appears that the districts within 
which recruitment will be permitted will be limited very strictly. The 
new arrangements will be placed under the supervision and direct control of 
specially appointed officials, who will be responsible to the Governor- 
General of the province. Full particulars of the number of labourers 
recruited, their place of origin, and a certificate that their contracts have 
been properly entered into will be periodically published in the official 
paper. In all cases of future engagements repatriation will be ensured 
whenever the native desires it, and in Angola measures will be introduced 
to protect repatriated natives, and to facilitate, as far as possible, their 
return to their homes. I must add, further, that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have decided that until the new regulations become effective no 
further recruitment will be permitted in Angola, which is evidence of their 
intention to prevent abuses. 


July 29th. 
Captain Faber asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs if he could 
state whether the slave traffic on the Portuguese portion of the African 
coast had increased since His Majesty’s ships were withdrawn from our 
waters in that region; and whether he had official information to the effect 
that whole villages were now devastated by the slave traffic. 


Sir E. Grey: We have no official information to that effect, but if the 
hon. and gallant member will communicate any information he may have 
on the subject inquiry shall be made. 
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Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Our readers will have seen with great satisfaction the announcement that 
a new Decree for the abolition of slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba has at length been enacted, and we are able to publish its full text 
below. It will be remembered that opponents of slavery have for years 
past been urging that it was time to give up recognising the status of 
slavery in the islands and to do away with the remains of the old system, 
for the Sultan’s Decree of April, 1897, was anything but a complete 
measure of emancipation. More than a year ago the Government 
announced their intention of introducing into the islands the system now 
in force on the mainland, and stated that instructions had been sent out to 
His Majesty’s Agent at Zanzibar to prepare the necessary measures. 
In the last issue of the Anti-Slavery Reporter we referred to the vague and 
unsatisfactory position of harem women under the existing law, and we 
are therefore especially glad to find that by the new Decree (Article 7) 
this is repealed, and that inmates of the harem will be as free as other 
female slaves to claim their freedom. 


It will be observed that by Article 4 slaves who are unable to earn 
their own living, and who fail to obtain support from their old masters, 
may for the present apply for compensation from the Slavery Commis- 
sioner; this will no doubt mitigate hardship that might fall on individuals 
from the change of system. No compensation to masters under the 
1897 Decree or to slaves under the new one will be entertained after 
December 31st, 1911. 


The following is the text of the Decree, regarding which we have had 
the advantage of a conversation with Mr. Basil Cave, C.B., until recently 
His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, who was largely responsible for 
its terms :— 


IN THE NAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL GOD. 


Wuereas by a Decree of Our predecessor, Seyyid Hamoud bin Mahomed, 
dated the 1st Zilkada, 1314, (7th April, 1897), the legal status of slavery 
was abolished in Our Dominions, in that it was ordained by such Decree 
that Our Courts should decline to enforce any alleged rights over the 
body, service or property of any person on the grounds that such person 
was a slave; and 


Whereas We are desirous of amending and extending the said 
Decree, and of completing the final abolition of slavery in Our Dominions ; 


It is hereby decreed as follows :— 
1. This Decree may be cited as “‘ The Slavery Decree, 1909.” 


2. From and after the commencement of this Decree, Our Courts 
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shall not in any case recognise the status of slavery in Our Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 


3. The rights and powers conferred upon Our District Courts by the 
Decree of 1897 above referred to, shall. be and are hereby transferred 
to such Commissioner or Commissioners for Slavery, as may be from time 
to time appointed by Our First Minister, who shall make such regulations 
as he may consider necessary for their guidance and for giving due effect 
to the provisions of this Decree. 


4.— (1.) Whenever any person shall complain to a Commissioner for 
Slavery that he is unable by reason of age, ill health, or other infirmity to 
earn a living, and that his previous master has refused to give him such 
support as he would have been entitled to demand of him but for the 
provisions of this Decree, and has suffered loss thereby, such Commissioner 
for Slavery, if satisfied that such complaint is well-founded, may award and 
pay to the complainant, with the approval of Our First Minister, such 
pecuniary compensation as may be a just and reasonable equivalent for the 
value of the right of which he has been deprived by this Decree. 


(2.) The compensation thus awarded may be in the nature of a 
lump sum or a monthly payment. 


5. A master shall not be entitled to any compensation for the loss 
of any right over the body or service of any slave to whom any 
compensation shall have been awarded under this Decree. 


6. No claims for compensation under the provisions of the aforesaid 
Decree of 1897, or of this Decree, shall be entertained after the 31st 
December, 1911. 

7. Article 5 of the aforementioned Decree of Our predecessor, Seyyid 
Hamoud bin Mahomed, dated the tst Zilkada, 1314, (7th April, 1897), is 
hereby repealed, provided that all concubines lawfully held at the 
commencement of this Decree, although free, shall, together with their 
children, continue to be entitled to all the rights and privileges which they 
have previously enjoyed under the Mahomedan Law, except that any 
concubine who shall leave her master without his consent shall sacrifice 
all such rights and privileges including her right to the custody of her 
children by him. For the purpose of this Article the word “ concubine ” 
shall mean a female member of the household who is an inmate of the 
harem. 

8. This Decree shall come into force on the 6th day of July, 1909. 

Given at Zanzibar this gth day of June, 1909. 

ALI sin HAMOUD. 

The Committee of the Society has forwarded a letter, expressing 
thanks to His Majesty’s Government, for the enactment of the above 
measure. 
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Mr Donald Mackenzie addressed a letter to the Standard of August 
11th, in which he expressed his satisfaction at the terms of the Decree. 


He wrote :— 


“It is a generous and wise measure on the part of the British Govern- 
ment and its officials, which, I feel convinced, cannot fail to have a salutary 
effect on all the natives of that part of Africa, and will have a far-reaching 
influence on other parts beyond British jurisdiction. In 1895 I went out to 
Zanzibar as special commissioner for the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to inquire into the slave question. I then pleaded for immediate and 
full abolition, which, however, was not then granted; but we obtained the 
Decree of 1897, which measure may be said to have been the beginning of the 
end of slavery in that part of Africa. The Decree of 1909 is a document of 
the highest importance to the friends of freedom, and will, I feel sure, be a 
cause of rejoicing to the Anti-Slavery Society and the Friends’ Society, 
who have laboured so strenuously in the noble cause which was always at 
the heart of that excellent man, the Bishop of Uganda.” 


([NoTE.—Want of space prevents us from noticing the important and interesting despatch 
from Mr. Cave, published as a Parliamentary Paper—Africa, No. 4 (1909)—in Septem- 
ber, which we must hold over for review in our next issue.—Ep. ‘'A.-S. R.& A. F.’"] 





>. 
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South African Union, 


KEEN will have been the disappointment felt by members of the Society 
at the disabilities imposed by the terms of the South Africa Constitution 
Bill on native races and on all who are not ‘‘ of European descent ’’— 
whatever may be the precise meaning of these words. 


For many years past the Aborigines Protection Society has occupied 
itself in the protection of native rights in South Africa, and, by representa- 
tions to successive Colonial Ministers, urged that when the time was ripe 
for the Federation or Union of the British South African Colonies the 
principle of the extension of the franchise to qualified natives, with reason- 
able safeguards, should be embodied in any Act which would be passed. 
The Society’s representations, either in carefully prepared statements or by 
influential deputations, were always sympathetically considered. As recently 
as 21st May, 1908, the Earl of Crewe privately received members of the 
Society who waited on him with reference to proposals for federation, 
and intimated that the Government would, at the proper time, give full 
attention to the views then expressed. 


As stated in the Society’s last Annual Report, the view persistently 
put forward by it (in the words of its late Secretary, Mr. Fox Bourne) 
was “‘ that all natives residing in territories now appropriated and con- 
trolled by Europeans are, if they comply with the reasonable requirements 
of European civilisation, entitled to equal rights of citizenship with their 
white neighbours . . . and . . . to be represented in any Parliament 
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established for white men’s protection by spokesmen numerous enough, 
without improperly influencing the action of the majority, to give voice 
to, and obtain a hearing for, their needs and opinions.”’ 


It will be seen by the tenor of the second resolution at the Annual 
Meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society, and by the speeches which 
are reported on another page, that the Society, up to the close of its 
separate existence, did its utmost to recommend the claims it had con- 
sistently advanced on behalf of the aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa. 


‘ 


Upon the formation of the united Society, the ‘‘ continuity of policy ”’ 
promised was at once exemplified in connection with the arrival of the 
representative men who came to England in connection with the passing 
of the Act of Union. A special meeting with the Hon. W. P. Schreiner 
and his colleagues was held at the House of Commons on July 13th. A 
deputation to the four South African Premiers was arranged for but, to 
the great regret of the Committee, the appointment made on their behalf 
by Sir Henry de Villiers, after their consultations with His Majesty’s 
Ministers had been practically concluded, left too brief a time to form 
such a representative gathering as was essential, and the interview was 
reluctantly abandoned. By a Public Breakfast (reported in this issue) and 
by other means the Society has sought to inform, and to influence, public 
opinion on the just claims of the natives ; and now that the scene of action 
returns to the South African Continent, it will not be less vigilant in its 
efforts on their behalf. 


In the debates which were held in both Houses of Parliament leading 
members of the Society took a prominent part. Lord Courtney of Penwith’s 
speeches, on the Second Reading and on the Committee stage in the 
Lords, were an important contribution to the discussions. 


Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. W. P. Byles, both on the second reading 
and on the Committee stage in the Lower House, vigorously attacked 
the two-thirds majority clause and the obnoxious Colour-bar. But the 
Government was inflexible in its resolve not to allow members, as Mr. 
Ellis Griffith said, even ‘‘ to cross a single t or dot a single i,’’ and 
their duties as a deliberative assembly seemed for the time abrogated. 
Other M.P.’s, who are members of the Committee, intended speaking 
but failed to obtain a hearing. And so, to our deep regret, the Bill has 
passed through Parliament with its objectionable clauses—utterly un- 
worthy as they are, in our opinion, of the Mother of Parliaments, and 
of true British traditions—unchanged, and the principle of discrimination 
on the ground of colour and race, condemned, it is true, by all, obtains 
recognition and sanction from the Imperial Parliament. We have, of 
course, been repeatedly told that to modify the terms of the Bill, which 
was itself a compromise, in any respect, would ‘‘ wreck the Union.’’ 
This does not appear to us a very strong or courageous attitude for the 
Imperial Government to take, but the South African threat has proved 
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all too effective. We agree with the observation of one speaker in the 
debate who said that he could not think so meanly of South African 
statesmen as to believe that men who had fought so bravely, and proved 
themselves good administrators, would give up the Bill altogether if the 
status quo in regard to native franchise were maintained. 


‘* Racial distinctions and disabilities,’’ Mr. Byles forcibly said in the 
House, ‘‘ came as a shock to some of those who believed that God ‘ made 
of one blood ’ all nations of men.’’ Who that has heard such men as Mr. 
Tengo Jabavu, Dr. Rubusana, or Dr. Abdurahman ( a graduate and an 
elector of Edinburgh University, and, therefore, a voter for a member 
of the Imperial Parliament) speak on this subject could fail to realise a 
force which will not always be kept in subjection ? 


‘* White ’’ opinion in South Africa, it has been persistently urged, is 
against any extension of the franchise to the aborigine. But this is 
inexact, at least. Not to mention the liberal views which Lord Selborne 
ventilated in his celebrated ‘‘ Address before Cape Town University,’’ the 
signatories to the important Petition which Mr. W. P. Schreiner brought 
to the Imperial Parliament, the Bishop of Bloemfontein’s letter to The 
Times, and the ideal which Cecil Rhodes set before us, all demonstrate 
that there is a leaven at work which proceeds from not the least intelligent 
portion of the South African white community. Sir Joseph Ward, the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, with his intimate experience of the adult 
Maori man and woman voter, regards the omission of ‘provision for native 
representation as the weak spot in the South Africa Constitution. Only 
three years back Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, stated in the House of Commons :— 


‘* We will endeavour, as far as we can, to advance the principle of equal 
rights of civilised men, irrespective of colour.” 


It has been repeatedly stated that ‘‘ the native problem must be 
solved in South Africa and not here,’’ as though Great Britain must be 
silenced with a phrase. Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking on the 28th 
February, 1906, in Parliament, said :— 


‘‘We are provided with a most sure foothold for intervention in behalf 
of the natives. A self-governing Colony is not entitled to say one day 
‘Hands off; no dictation in our internal affairs,’ and the next day to 
telegraph for the protection of a brigade of British infantry.” 

In the South African Native Affairs Commission, 1903-5, comes this 
significant recommendation from their own Commissioners :— 


‘‘ The Committee recognised that it was unnecessary and impracticable 
to take away the franchise from the natives . . . In those parts where 
the natives have not in the past had any vote or any form of elected repre- 
sentation in the legislatures, it is likely to be advantageous to the State and 
conducive to their contentment to give them the same privileges as elsewhere 
in South Africa.” 
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This was after and notwithstanding the terms of the Treaty of 
Vereeniging. 

Well may Sir Harry Johnston ‘‘ brush aside sophistries and the 
involved hypocrisies which spring so naturally to the mouth and pen of 
the Anglo-Saxon,’’ of whom he counts the Dutchman a descendant, and 
with the weight of his authority state in the Nineteenth Century, August, 
1909, ‘‘ That there is a powerful party . . . . which desires as soon 
as the Act of Union is passed . . . . to disfranchise the coloured people 
of Cape Colony.’’ 


We are hopeful, however, that those who have held this view will not 
fail to notice the strong expression of opinion, which came from all 
quarters of the Houses of Parliament, against the race discrimination 
clauses. This feeling was powerfully expressed in the speech of the Prime 
Minister :-— 

‘‘When we part with this measure,” he said, ‘‘ carrying it, as we have, 
without any amendment of any sort or kind, I am sure that we may confi- 
dently, but very earnestly, hope that they, in the exercise of their undoubted 
and unfettered duties, may find it possible sooner or later to modify these 
provisions.” 


Dealing with the treatment of natives, 

“* England,’ says a native writer,* ‘knows of no colour. creed, or 
nationality, hence her mightiness and superiority over all the nations of the 
earth. If, to-day, in order to please her refractory sons, she allows herself to 
come down from the high pedestal she now occupies, how can she ever 
expect to regain it? Facilis est descensus Averni.’”’ 


There now follows a pause after this anxious controversy. That 
the appeals, which have been unanimously made by- the British Parlia- 
ment, and (in Mr. Asquith’s words) ‘‘ the almost universal agreement of 
opinion in this country,’’ will not be without effect on the statesmen who 
shall mould the future destinies of the South African Continent is the 
earnest prayer of all who are concerned for the interests of the native 
populations of South Africa. 


PUBLIC BREAKFAST TO MR. W. P. SCHREINER. 


A Pustic BREAKFAST was given on July 27th in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, by invitation of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
to meet and hear the views of the Hon. W. P. Schreiner, K.C., late 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony, Dr. Abdurahman, and other representa- 
tive men from South Africa who had come to London to represent the 
interests of the native and coloured races, in connection with the Draft 
South Africa Constitution Bill. Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., K.C.M.G., 


* Basutoland Star, July 23rd, 1909. 
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presided, and among those present were Mr. Tengo Jabavu, Rev. Dr. 
Rubusana, Rev. J. Dube, Mr. Daniel Dwanya, Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., 
Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.P., Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., Mr. F. C. Mackarness, 
M.P., Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., Dr. Rutherford, M.P., Rev. Dr. 
Wardlaw Thompson, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff (Treasurer), and the 
Secretary. 

The CuHairMAN said that not long ago they had welcomed the new 
Constitution in Australia, and now they had great pleasure in welcoming 
the prospect of a federation in South Africa, and hoped that every blessing 
might attend the event. They were there to-day to give a welcome to 
those who came representing the sentiment of pure justice between the 
races. They had had very painful experiences in the past, and had reason 
to believe that very unjust wars had been undertaken. He ventured to 
think that the Zulu War of 1878 was a monstrously unjust one, that, as 
a matter of history, it led to various troubles in succeeding years, and 
that the late Boer War was the direct outcome of it. In another sense 
we might say it was a great sin, and the great war was a judgment for 
that great iniquity. (Hear, hear.) Those are the feelings, said the 
speaker, which have led us to view with a somewhat critical eye all that 
goes on in South Africa. We were anxious this time that we should 
not fail to understand the situation. A Bill for a Constitution has been 
presented to Parliament, and we want to know the views of those who 
represent the side of the natives, and that is why we are here to-day. 
I am sure we give all the delegates who represent the native side a 
cordial welcome. Sir T. F. Buxton mentioned that, besides the speakers. 
there were present Mr. J. Fredericks, Mr. D. Lenders, Mr. Mapikela 
and the Rev. John Dube. 

The Hon W. P. Scurerner said that, although he was unofficial and 
unappointed, it afforded him very great pleasure to be there with the 
delegates representing the native and coloured people, and to accept the 
hospitality of the Society. They appreciated the cordial way in which 
the Chairman had referred to them, and assured him that they were 
not by any means seeking anything personal, but were there merely to 
serve the cause which the Society also had greatly at heart. They were 
there in order to urge that, before it was too late, there should be a 
performance by the Mother of Parliaments and by His Majesty the King 
of a duty which could not be delegated. Mr. Schreiner referred to his 
letter, which appeared in The Times that morning, and continued : 
Putting my views in brief let me say, as a Constitutional lawyer, that 
one thing which I feel very strongly is that the position of the Imperial 
Parliament in this matter cannot be reduced to that of a mere registering 
body. The points which we have set forward should be considered on 
their merits. It is no answer to say that South Africa has spoken through 
Conventions and Parliaments if it be true that important and fundamental 
principles are violated by the proposals now before the British Parliament. 
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We consider, as sound Imperialists, that the Mother of Parliaments 
cannot abdicate her functions. We cannot conceive that Parliament is 
going to say that these matters do not concern it because South Africa 
has spoken upon the subject. We are not asking the British Parliament 
to roll stones up hill, or to put the water back on the other side of the 
mill. We know a great deal has happened since the peace of Vereeniging 
in connection with the Constitutions of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colonies. We are not here to ask the Imperial Government to review 
those Constitutions. We do not ask that in those colonies the principle of 
non-discrimination in political matters, on account of race or colour, should 
be forced on them now by the Imperial Parliament, but that the principles 
established by long usage in Cape Colony should not be broken through 
in order to secure Union. There is something even greater than Union, 
and that is the foundation of the Union. (Applause.) You cannot found 
a Union on a basis of bad faith, The Union which is proposed has its 
foundation on bad faith towards the native and coloured population, upon 
a breach of faith and honour towards them. Statesmen were bound to see 
that those privileges, which were given to the natives of Cape Colony 
generations ago, should not be whittled away. 


Sixty years ago the Imperial Government laid down the principle of 
non-discrimination on account of race or colour in Cape Colony 
when its Constitution was granted. That principle, so far as Cape 
Colony is concerned, has never been departed from. Those political rights 
have been continuously enjoyed without a shadow of abuse for two 
‘generations by all qualified men without distinction of race or colour. 
Now all the coloured people of South Africa stand alarmed at the prospect 
that those rights will be taken away. Parliament is to be asked now to 
deprive every native or coloured inhabitant of Cape Colony, however 
highly educated and cultured, of the qualification for membership of the 
proposed Union of Parliament as being not ‘‘ of European descent.’’ It 
is not suggested that the opportunity enjoyed by both white and coloured 
people in South Africa has ever been abused or that its continuance would 
operate detrimentally to the interests of the Union or of the Empire. Is 
it not an indication of the wisdom and the sagacity and the capacity of 
coloured men in the exercise of this privilege, that they, the natives, have 
had the wisdom to see the advantages of having as their representative 
a man like the present Chief Justice of the Transvaal, Sir James Rose- 
Innes? Take another man, Sir Richard Solomon, who made his first 
entrance into Parliament throurh the influence of the native vote. There 
has never been an abuse of the vote. This is a matter which is deeply 
felt by every man throughout South Africa whose race and colour do 
not entitle him to the use of the mystic words ‘‘ European descent,”’ 
whatever they may mean. Again, the rights of the natives in Cape Colony 
are jeopardised by Clause 35 of the Bill which says that no law shall 
disqualify any person in the province of the Cape of Good Hope ‘“‘ by 
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reason of his race or colour only unless the Bill be passed by both Houses 
of Parliament sitting together and at the third reading be agreed to by 
not less than two-thirds of the total number of members of both Houses.”’ 
According to that, their rights may vanish on the mere ground of race 
or colour only. But I am not hopeless. I am very happy to notice from 
the draft of the Bill with regard to one very important matter, Basutoland 
and the Protectorates, that the Bill has undergone serious amendments. 
I welcome them, not because of the value of the amendments themselves, 
but because of the way they will tend to allay the considerable alarm, 
which I know prevails in Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorates, 
and will dispose of the idea of the partition of those territories into 
different provinces which has been prevailing among the natives. This 
is a serious and substantial amendment and will be well received by the 
delegates of South Africa. But I wish the Bill went a little further. 


I wish to say that for Basutoland it is eminently necessary there 
should be a public announcement with regard to these proposals, that there 
should be a moratorium before they are handed over in any way to the 
Government or the new Union Ministry to be governed by them. As 
it stands at present there is nothing to prevent the handing over of 
Basutoland next year, or the year after; but there should be a very 
clear and a very distinct provision upon that subject. The new Union 
Government will have quite as much as it can possibly carry for years 
without having to take upon itself the administration of Basutoland and 
the Protectorates. I put it only on a very low level when I say that 
the territories, which have handed themselves over to the protection of- 
the Crown, have never been conquered—(Applause)—and they have never 
done anything to forfeit that protection, and they should not now, without 
their consent, be handed over even to ourselves, of ‘‘ European descent ”’ 
When the time comes that they should be handed over two conditions 
should occur. First, their consent should be obtained that they should 
be handed over from one great power to another ; and, second, there should 
be a full manifestation of the policy of justice and wisdom which is to 
be applied to them. When the Union has worked for years the wisdom 
of its policy can be judged upon its merits, and at that time a proper 
frovision for the protection of their interests can be made. Then terri- 
tories like Basutoland and Bechuanaland may very well fall into ‘line 
with the rest of South Africa; but that time is not yet, and I do hope 
the Imperial Government will stand firm on that subject, and that there 
will be an announcement to allay the alarm which is felt at the prospect 
of being handed over to the Union Government as soon as Addresses 
have been passed, and presented to the King for his approval. I stand 
here representing, in a very special sense, not only our Cape Colonv 
coloured and native interests, but the Basutoland native chiefs have asked 
me particularly and earnestly to represent them in every way in this 
country. On behalf of the delegates who come from South Africa, and 
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who are here this morning, | beg to thank you for your hospitaiity <. ! 
for this opportunity of briefly addressing you. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN announced that Sir John Macdonell and Sir Harry 
Johnston sent messages regretting their inability to be present, and 
expressing their deep sympathy with the object of the meeting. 


Mr. Francis W. Fox proposed that the following resolution should be 
forwarded to the Prime Minister and to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies :— 

‘*That this meeting of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 

Society deeply regrets that the Bill introduced into the House of Lords to 

constitute the Union of South Africa does not, as drafted, make provision 

for the eligibility of persons of non-European descent for membership of 
the Senate of the Howse of Assembly, nor does it fully safeguard the 
existing native franchise in Cape Colony. The meeting makes earnest 
appeal to His Majesty’s Government to ensure the inhabitants of the 

Protectorates such security as they have hitherto enjoyed under Imperial 

protection.” bs 


Mr. SCHREINER seconded the resolution. 


Dr. ABDURAHMAN: As a coloured man, who smarts under the insult 
and the sting and stigma fixed on us by the words ‘‘ European descent,”’ 
I cannot help, in the name of the coloured people, trying to express how 
deeply the feelings of the coloured people in South Africa are wounded 
by those words. I am sure the people of England do not expect us 
coloured men to sit down quietly under that insult. We, who have been 
reared under their institutions, who love British institutions, given to 
us by Great Britain, who have tested them, know what they are, and 
know what they can do, because under them we have been able to obtain 
the positions that we occupy to-day—it is impossible for us to sit down 
and see those things which have been given to us taken away at this 
time of day. I cannot believe that the Imperial Government will abrogate 
that noble policy, which they gave to the Cape Colony, and substitute 
a Constitution which can only perpetuate the inequalities of the Orange 
River and the Transvaal, and create new disabilities as far as the people 
of Cape Colony are concerned. 


It is very hard for us who have always looked on the Imperial 
Parliament as the mother of all great institutions, and as the final pro- 
tectress of the coloured people of South Africa, that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is now being asked to attach its seal to that document which will 
proscribe and make us feel as if we were outcasts, without any political 
or civil rights in South Africa. With regard to the two-thirds majority 
which has been touched upon, to prevent the vote being taken away, 
General Botha said the reason they had not dealt with the franchise at 
preset was because it had been given to us by the Imperial Parliament, 
and they wished to create certain powers so as to enable the people of 
South Africa to settle the question. General Smuts has said that the first 
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time the bugle sounds the native franchise can be swept away, and 
the check will be found to be no check at all. Dr. Krause has said, 
‘* Once they could diddle the Imperial Parliament ’’ to give them the 
power to deal with the question, they would use it. The check, to be 
sufficiently strong to serve the purposes for which it is intended, should 
protect the franchise of the coloured people. Those on the lists in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony will remain in force, while in Cape 
Colony there will be further restrictions and curtailments. Men will have 
to carry their passes, put lights out at nine o’clock; such are some of 
the things which will disgrace the Statute Book of a British Colony. 
are the things which still disgrace the Statute Book of a British Colony. 
We have come here to ask the Imperial Government not to undo the 
good work she has done in Cape Colony and there lay a foundation which 
creates inequalities. Sooner or later it must perish, it can never stand. 
It must end in disaster. I thank you for this opportunity of saying these 
few words on behalf of my co-delegates from South Africa. 


Mr. TENGO JaBAvu began by stating that he was not a speaker, but 
a writer. Mr. Schreiner was an old Parliamentarian, and a lawyer of 
great distinction in South Africa; while Dr. Abdurahman was not only a 
medical man, educated in this country, but was also a Town Councillor. 
The name of the Chairman was an old one, and figured among a long 
list of philanthropists in this country. He, the speaker, was a member 
of the Aborigines Society, and was introduced to it by Bishop Colenso 
in 1870, and he used to correspond with the late Mr. Chesson. Under 
the régime of the late lamented Mr. Fox Bourne, whose death was deeply 
regretted by them all, he had not taken part largely in the affairs of the 
Society because’ their political activities had been shifted to the Eastern 
frontiers and to more remote parts. He desired to emphasise one or two 
points that had been touched upon. One was that the present meeting could 
have no idea of the strength of the native feeling throughout South 
Africa on this matter. It was very deep and very wide; in fact he found 
that even in South Africa their European friends were only just beginning 
to realise it. The other day an old friend of his, Sir James Rose-Innes 
(who was no longer a friend of his over this question), indicated to him 
that he, Sir James, did not know the depth and the strength of .the native 
feeling that was existing, and he thought that this matter was being 
engineered by certain people, probably by him (the speaker) or Mr. 
Schreiner. But they had never exchanged letters on this subject while 
in South Africa, nor since they had been away. There had been no time. 
The thing had been rushed. There were 22,000 coloured voters against 
152,000. He was in London to represent the natives and had been 
much against coming; but they asked him not to remain in South Africa 
so as to give an appearance of lacking earnestness and energy in the 
protest that they wished to make against this discrimination of colour. 
It was a very strong sentiment and, from his point of view as a native, 
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it was very potent, although from a European standpoint it was a very 
small thing. But if they were to transpose the position, and Europeans 
were told that because of their colour they were not going to have a vote, 
he thought they would have many more Jameson raids. They knew the 
feeling of the Basutoland people, and they said they did not want to be 
connected with this Union. The natives and the coloured people belonged 
to different parties, but all parties to-day were united on this question. 
He was supposed to act with the South African party, and had even 
been asked by Dutchmen to represent them in Parliament—not by natives, 
because there was not one single constituency in Cape Colony in which 
the natives could return a representative by themselves. The natives 
said, ‘‘ Don’t insult us; don’t penalise us on account of colour, with 
the gift of which we have had nothing to do. He hoped there were 
Members of Parliament who would bring this forward in the House. 

As for the two-thirds majority question, they were prepared to fight 
for that in South Africa, but the British people were the people to say 
whether the native should retain his rights or whether they should be 
taken away. They were given to them by England not by Cape Colony. 
Their own delegate, the Prime Minister, had said distinctly that he him- 
self was against the natives when he entered the House, yet he had been 
their greatest friend, and he thought he was so to-day excepting, 
probably, that he had miscalculated the strength of the native feeling 
on this matter. There was a guarantee given to them by Lord Aberdeen 
under a Liberal Government in 1854. Now it was to be taken away, and by 
another Liberal Government. He thought it was a very shameful act 
and he did not think after this he should ever be proud to be called a 
Liberal. He was very sorry and hoped he might be disappointed. He 
had made a proposal, that Parliament might be given the power to legis- 
late out an undesirable person. That would not offend the natives, and 
might be satisfactory to both sides. 


Rev. Dr. RusBusana said that he merely pronounced a benediction 
on all that his friends had said ; but he would like to ask people in England 
whether they were really serious in the attitude they took on this question. 
It appeared they were not disposed to interfere with what they called 
the internal affairs of South Africa. They said, ‘‘ You are in South 
Africa, you must deal with the South African statesmen.’’ They were 
prepared to do that, and before they came away they had exhausted all 
constitutional means there of getting their friends to alter one or two 
clauses in the Draft Bill—this ‘‘ European descent ’’ and the two-thirds 
majority. After finding their statesmen were not disposed to alter those 
two things they were reluctantly compelled to come to the Mother of 
Parliaments. But the reply they had got so far was, ‘‘ You may go 
back and fight it out.’’ That was practically what was said to the man 
on the spot. Who would have thought that in South Africa there were 
statesmen going in for the policy of levelling down instead of levelling 
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up? Who would have thought that Dr. Jameson and the Progressive 
people, who are supposed to be following the policy of Cecil Rhodes— 
equal rignts for every civilised man—would have gone in for such a 
policy? They advocated that the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
should really redeem their pledges because they practically promised, 
after the cessation of hostilities, that the native franchise in those two 
colonies would be considered as soon as responsible Government was 
guaranteed. Did they do so? No. Not only did they not redeem their 
pledges but they had gone further, and they made a demand, with the 
assistance of their British friends in South Africa, to deprive those two 
colonies of their votes by this two-thirds majority. It was not only the 
Dutchmen who were anxious to deprive them of their rights but Britishers 
as well. What was the educated native? He was the result of English 
effort. The natives were greatly indebted to the missionaries, and the 
native races and the coloured people recognised the superiority of the 
white man. 


’ “cc 


‘“ The country,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ is our own; we are glad that 
you are ruling the country, and we want to co-operate with you. It is 
not a question of taking the country from the white man. You have 
taken it from us. You are having your innings and we are done out 
of it. (Applause.) We are not likely to do anything to wreck the 
Union. We consider the Union is inevitable, but not at any cost, not 
at the cost of the natives and the coloured people.’’ Dr. Rubusana pro- 
ceeded to compare the position of the American negro, who had formerly 
been a slave, with the natives and coloured people in South Africa who 
had never been slaves. Were the South African natives worse than the 
American negroes who were allowed to have a vote? He said, No. 
They had never abused their privileges in the colony, and he asked them 
to assist in taking away this clause about ‘‘ European descent ’’ which 
was not only offensive to them as a race but an insult to them. It 
was not British. The natives were not thinking of themselves only but 
of posterity. He asked the British people not to throw them out 
of the political field, and impose disabilities, owing to their colour. 
(Applause. ) 


Sir CuarLtes Ditke: Every day in the prayers of the House of 
Commons we ask to be preserved from what is called ‘‘ partial affection,’’ 
and that is what I fear we are displaying towards the Dutch and English 
races in South Africa at the expense of the overwhelming population of 
that country who admittedly supply all the labour, and are representative 
of the working classes. That suspicion that there may be some such 
partial affection to which I have alluded is, I think, justified, and in several 
points is capable of absolute proof. The ground for that suspicion has 
arisen in the past as regards some matters on which it is our duty to 
try and inform people here, and on which I think they have been dis- 
tinctly misinformed. It seems to me absolutely amazing that the President 
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of the Convention should not have acquainted himself with the views 
of Basutoland on a matter so much touching their position. In the case 
of Natal, the Prime Minister of Natal has recently said that breach of 
faith had been alleged as regards Zululand and the Crown lands. He 
said there was no breach of faith. But the fact that there was a 
breach of faith has been admitted in express terms by the Natal Govern- 
ment, and officially recorded in recent despatches which have not been 
alluded to in the House of Commons because it was desired by myself 
and others not to disturb what was going to be done now. Formerly 
fully responsible institutions were refused to Natal because of this land 
difficulty. When they were granted Zululand was to have been included 
if certain conditions had been obtained. Natal refused these conditions 
and Zululand was not included but was reserved as being the subject of 
treaties and engagements of our own. In 1896 Mr. Chamberlain 
stated definitely the conditions upon which they could or would 
be given, and in 1898 Natal accepted those conditions and they 
were given. Now when it was understood how the Natal official 
inquiry had admitted that breach of faith, a despatch was sent out calling 
upon them to make such an explanation as they could make. As I say, 
that has not been laid before Parliament, because we wish to make a 
fresh start. By the help and activity of some of those whom I see in 
this room some points have been gained for our views which it was 
impossible to refuse when properly argued. They could not be resisted 
by the Government. The fact that we had got our way on these small 
points only made our responsibility in Parliament the deeper as regards 
.the main lines spoken of here to-day. Although we gave away the case 
under the Letters Patent, and the fully guaranteed constitutions to the two 
former Republics, that action was justified at the time as embodying; the 
spirit of the Treaty of Vereeniging although it was admitted at the time 
that it went far beyond the law. No one supported it without regretting 
he had to support it, but it does not bind us as regards the future ot 
South Africa because we are dealing with four colonies and, potentially, 
with the whole of South Africa excepting German South Africa; and if 
you take the four colonies they only represent one-third of the territory, 
and that means one-third of the population of British South Africa will 
ultimately come within the purview and the scope of this Bill. I do not 
suppose even an agreement with the four colonies, if it were an agree- 
ment, could in any way remove the responsibility of the Imperial Govern- 
ment whose duty it necessarily is to guide the whole future of South 
Africa. I am happy to see the change that has been made in one respect 
as regards the declaration as to the form of Union. It again expressly 
recognises the responsibility of the Imperial Government, and that the 
four colonies cannot speak for the whole of South Africa or still further 
in the future. The main point to my mind where we are going hope- 
lessly wrong is that point of eligibility, which, unimportant as regards 
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practical effect at the moment, is a permanent blot on the Constitution of 
the British Empire. (Applause.) 


We are now putting in the extraordinary and inexplicable words, 
‘* European descent.’’ No one agrees as to what they mean. (Hear, 
hear.) This ineligibility does not exist in the Constitution of Natal. It 
does not exist in the Constitution of Rhodesia—so far as Rhodesia has 
a Constitution— and, therefore, it is confined to that which was put in 
by ourselves in connection with the Dutch rule and the two Republics. 
One of the reasons why some of us supported the war was because it 
was said that it would substitute a higher British ideal of citizenship for 
the lower Dutch ideal. Look at the absurdity that has been described. 
Take my friend, Dr. Abdurahman, who is elected by a white Sanitary 
Committee of very high standing in the municipality of Cape Town, and 
has been three times elected to its presidency. There is not a single 
coloured man or native on that committee. It is composed of Members 
of Parliament, statesmen, doctors, merchants, and he is elected to this 
very important post. He discharges its duties to the satisfaction of every- 
body in Cape Town. He does not want to stand for Parliament. He 
is an Arab, he speaks Dutch like a Dutchman, and English like an 
Englishman. Is it not absurd that he is to be told he is to be per- 
manently barred because he is not of European descent, but that some 
gentlemen from Bombay, who have lived a short time in Europe, are 
eligible? Such absurdities as these make it necessary for us to protest 
in Parliament, even if we are not able to get our way. (Applause.) It is 
our duty, as representing these two Societies which have done much good 
in the past and which, if they have not always succeeded, have acted 
as a drag on progress in the wrong direction, to inform our countrymen 
and show them what they are doing. (Applause.) 

The CHarRMAN then put the resolution to the meeting and declared 
it to be carried, and the proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, proposed by Mr. Schreiner. 

The resolutions were duly forwarded to the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


ete 


Annual Meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society. 


Tut Annual Meeting of this Society was held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on Wednesday afternoon, May igth. Sir Henry Cotton, 
K.C.S.1., M.P., presided, and the attendance included the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, M.P., Mr. F. C. Mackarness, M.P., Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
M.P., Mr. W. P. Byles, M.P., Mr. F. W. Fox, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
Mi. R. L. Outhwaite, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mr. E. D. Morel, Mr. H. 
B. Fox Bourne, Mr. A. J. G. Bryant (Acting Secretary), etc. 
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The CuairMan proposed the first resolution, namely :— 


‘“* That this meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society begs 
to offer the President, the Rt. Hon. Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, its 
sincere sympathy in his severe indisposition, and to express its 
hopes that he will soon be restored to his usual health; that it 
expresses its deep regret at the death of its much-esteemed Secre- 
tary, Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, and wishes to record its high appre- 
ciation of his long and devoted services; that it approves of the 
proposals for the amalgamation of the Society with the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, as outlinedin the Society’s Journal 
for May; and agrees to the adoption of the Report for the year 
1908.”’ 

He remarked that it was a great misfortune that their President should 
have been unable to attend their meetings for a considerable period owing 
to severe illness, and those who were familiar with the Society’s work would 
realise the loss they sustained from his absence, both at that annual 
gathering and at the ordinary executive meetings. Sir Brampton Gurdon 
was somewhat seriously ill, and he feared that he would not be able to 
take part in public meetings in future; but they hoped that his indisposi- 
tion was not of so severe a character as this would seem to imply. They 
deeply deplored his absence, and trusted that he might soon recover, and 
that if he were not restored to the vigour and vitality which marked him 
in olden days, he might be spared for many years yet to aid them by 
his advice and wise counsel. 

The Society met under further circumstances of personal derression 
and sadness in that they had to deplore the death of their Secretary, Mr. 
Fox Bourne. His death was an irreparable blow to the Society, a loss from 
which it could never recover. It was not too much to say that the value of 
its work (and they all knew how great that value was) had been mainly due 
to the incessant vigilance and activity of their late Secretary, than whom 
no more humane man ever lived; than whom no one was ever more 
devoted to alleviating, so far as lay within his power, the sufferings of 
oppressed nationalities in every portion of the globe. His whole life was 
devoted to this work, and he fulfilled it with remarkable energy and 
ability. A very interesting memoir of Mr. Fox Bourne was published in 
the current number of The Aborigines’ Friend, from which they would 
see what a many-sided man he was. His literary skill was known to all 
of them from his writings; but those only who were closely associated 
with him, as he had been for several years, were in a position fully to 
appreciate the real value of his work in the interests of aboriginal popula- 
tions, especially in Africa, but in other continents also. 


That was the last annual meeting of their Society. It had had a 
long life of seventy-two years, a period exactly coterminous with the life 
of its esteemed late Secretary; and, in looking back at the work the 
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Society had done during this long period, they might, indeed, take credit 
to themselves for very beneficent reforms, very many wise measures, 
which had been adopted by the Government at the suggestion, and often 
at the initiation, of that Society. They had been fortunate in their two 
Secretaries—the late Mr. Chesson and the late Mr. Fox Bourne. Mr. 
Chesson was a very remarkable man, and devoted to the causes in which 
that Society was interested. He was Secretary for more than twenty 
years. Mr. Fox Bourne was Secretary for another twenty years, and it 
was mainly owing to the work and energy of those two accomplished 
men that the Society had been able to do so much. 


But it was now felt that it was advisable that the Society should be 
amalgamated with the Anti-Slavery Society. This was no new proposal. 
For over twenty years negotiations had been conducted to this end. The 
objects of the two Societies, if not identical, there was good reason for 
believing, would be attained more efficiently by amalgamation and con- 
centration in the future than by working independently. Their Society 
had devoted itself mainly to protecting the rights and interests of 
aborigines in all quarters of the globe: to seeing that they received fair- 
play and relieving them from the oppression to which they had too often 
been subjected by the white populations. That had been the main 
function of the Aborigines Protection Society. The Anti-Slavery Society, 
as its name implied, was rather devoted to the suppression of slavery 
in all parts of the world—a function which their Society had included 
within its duties, but to which it has not been so exclusively devoted as 
the sister Society. The members of the Committee of the respective 
Societies would be combined, the President being the President of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, whom they were pleased 
to see present on that occasion, and whose name would always be 
honoured by all true friends of the human race. (Hear, hear.) Their 
Secretary would be another Buxton—Mr. Travers Buxton. Lord 
Monkswell would be Chairman of the joint Society, and their friend Mr. 
F. W. Fox, who was one of their most energetic members, would be the 
Vice-Chairman. Sir Brampton Gurdon would become a Vice-President. 


In moving the adoption of the Report for 1908, the Chairman remarked 
that a melancholy interest attached to it, inasmuch as the draft was 
prepared by their late Secretary. The Report dealt succinctly, but effec- 
tively, with the principal questions with which the Society had associated 
itself during the past year. Their interests were chiefly in South Africa. 
The questions dealt with in the Report formed the subjects of resolutions 
to be submitted. 


Mr. Francis W. Fox, in seconding the first resolution, expressed regret 
at the absence, and the cause of the absence, of their esteemed President, 
Sir Brampton Gurdon. Until very recently he fully intended to have 
presided over that meeting, and only a few weeks ago he constantly 
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visited the office of the Society, taking part in the details for the amalgama- 
tion of the two Societies. They all hoped that he would soon be restored 
to a measure of health and strength. They were also profoundly sor- 
rowful over the death of their much-lamented and highly-gifted and 
esteemed friend, Mr. Fox Bourne. It fell to his (Mr. Fox’s) lot for nearly 
twenty years to be closely associated with Mr. Fox Bourne in the work 
of that Society, and he could bear his testimony to the intense interest 
which he always felt in the well-being of native races throughout the 
world, more especially those of the African continent. He could testify 
to the intense hatred Mr. Fox Bourne always felt against any measure or 
line of action that partook of the nature of oppression, ill-treatment, or 
injustice. In consequence of his official position he had constantly to 
send rather strongly-worded communications to our Foreign and Colonial 
Offices; but he believed that the officials of those departments highly 
respected and esteemed him, and he knew that, with few exceptions, his 
communications always received most careful consideration. His loss 
would be felt throughout the world by all the representatives of native 
raves. As regarded the amalgamation, he was glad to second the resolu- 
tion to this effect, but he shared the regret of many members of that 
Society at seeing its old historic traditions come to an end. Under the 
special circumstances of the case, especially in view of the great loss they 
had sustained, and having regard to the fact that the amalgamation had 
been advocated for some time past, he thought the time had arrived when 
it was advisable that this union should be effected. But he should like 
their members to know that their Committee stipulated that the objects 
and line of policy of the Society should be carried on and maintained 
by the new united Society ; their name was to be preserved, and all their 
Vice-Presidents and members of Committee would become members of 
the united Society with the exception, perhaps, of a few who wished to 
retire because they felt they were unable to give so much time and atten- 
tiou as they should like to the work. 
Sir T. Fowe._t Buxton said he had not come with any intention or 
expectation of having to address that meeting, but there was one point 
on which, he thought, they might expect him to say a word. He took 
it that it was the wish of the greater number of the members of the two 
Societies that he should become President of the united Society. He felt 
strongly his disqualifications for the office, but there was one thing he 
would venture to say: He strongly wished that Sir William Brampton 


Gurdon, or a younger man in Parliament, who possessed superior quali- 


fications to himself, might have taken the presidency of the new Society, 
but there was a wish that he should assume the position, and he trusted 
that with the blessing of Gop he might be able to serve the Society to 
the best of his ability in the future. His firm belief was that one Society 
would be much more efficient for asserting what they wanted to assert 
than if two societies worked independently of each other. 
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The motion was then carried unanimously. 
Sir CHarLes W. DILkE, M.P., moved :— 


‘‘ That this meeting urges upon His Majesty’s Governmert 
the grave importance of safeguarding the existing Native Franchise 
in South Africa, and its extension to duly qualified natives, and 
the abolition of the Colour-bar in the Union Parliament under the 
Draft South Africa Constitution Bill, and trusts that continued 
vigilance will be exercised with regard to those protectorates for 
which we are responsible.’’ 


He said: In our Annual Report for last year, you will find at pages 


5 ana 8 an account of certain proceedings taken by the Society in view 
of the futureof native questions in South Africa under Union or Federation. 


A private deputation to the Colonial Office, which was the forerunner - 


of others (one of which is being arranged for at this moment), produced 
a useful discussion at the Colonial Office of the views of this Society. 
However much some of its members may differ from officials in regard 
to the power of giving effect to those theoretical opinions, so far as our 
belief in the overwhelming importance of the question raised, and our 
public duty in relation to it was concerned, there was no difference of 
opinion. A motion, in the drafting of which several members of our 
Society and of our Committee—including our dear friend, Fox Bourne— 
took part, was carried unanimously in the House of Commons on, I think, 
the 13th of May, 1908, just before the private deputation, where the same 
delicate matters were discussed with more freedom. The carrying of 
that motion (although it was, of course, most moderate and guarded in 
its terms) was, nevertheless, I think, the best possible assertion of our 
views in a form which could not arouse hostility in South.Africa. The 
mection which Mr. Alden moved and carried in the House of Commons, 
and which was adopted by the Government, was not exactly the same 
as that originally put down. It was modified to meet official difficulties ; 
but essentially it was the same. There was no dissent on the part of 
Mr. Alden or any of us from the changes made. Since that motion was 
passed, it has been taken by Government speakers as the expression of 
the official view of the Colonial Department, and has been so communi- 
cated to the Convention and the various Governments in South Africa. 
On this work well done, this Society and its Committee may be con- 
gratulated. The matters dealt with are mentioned on page 5 of the 
Annual Report, and the private deputation where they were discussed in 
detail by the deputation introduced by our President (Sir W. Brampton 
Gurdon), and received by Lord Crewe. 


Any public reference to this subject, were it limited, so far as 
reperting goes, to this country, would not matter, but in South Africa 
every word is watched with strong party feeling, such as that with which 
Admiralty and other delicate matters are watched here by keen and eager 
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politicians, and it behoves us to refer in public to these South African 
subjects with a deep sense of responsibility. This is not because we 
hold views which are other than natural and reasonable ; not because we do 
not express them in decorous language: it is because views, however 
reasonable and properly stated, are, nevertheless, subject to misrepre- 
sentation when telegraphed in a brief and, sometimes, inaccurate form 
to distant portions of the world, and made into weapons of party warfare 
for one side or the other. The matters dealt with are fully set forth in 
the May issue of The Aborigines’ Friend. There, on page 257, you will 
find the essential portions of the Draft South Africa Constitution Bill, 
which, although amended since, has not, we are informed, been altered 
in any way that affects the questions with which we are concerned. Con- 
siderable changes have been made, which are to be discussed fully in 
Parliament, but those changes do not relate to matters which interest 
us. With regard to the matters that concern us we know all that passed 
in the Convention during its secret sitting, and we know now how the 
original draft assumed its present form, and the grounds on which it 
has been kept in that form all through the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion and of the three chief South African Parliaments. The view of this 
Society, you will find, was based not on any extreme opinions such as 
those which were put forward by our friends sixty years ago; but on 
reasonable and moderate opinions. Nor has any one on our side in 
South Africa expressed extreme opinions on the Native question. I do 
not say that extreme opinions have not been expressed there on the other 
side by irresponsible people. 


Then the representatives of the natives themselves, meeting in the 
parts of the country where they have their own way, and are still their 
own masters, have advanced their own demands. In some cases they 
astound one by their statesmanlike willingness to accept matters as they 
find them, and make the best of them: to ask for conditions which are 
obviously reasonable conditions, and to request their concession in most 
mocerate language. The position taken up is not one of equal rights 
as men, but of equal rights as civilised men. The Rhodes position is 
adopted, namely, that where men have attained a high degree of civilisa- 
tion, where in their mode of life and, sometimes in their colour, they are 
indistinguishable from Europeans—that in such cases they should not be 
disqualified from the enjoyment of full civil rights. That is a moderate 
position ; it is obviously reasonable, and it is the position of this Society. 
The matter arises in three points mentioned in this resolution, and dealt 
with in your last Report, though not in the same order. The Report 
names first that to which I, personally, attach the most importance, 
although it is not just now of practical moment. 


The point I refer to is that of the Colour-bar, limiting eligibility for 
the office of senator or member of the House of Assembly to British 
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subjects of ‘‘ European descent.’’. To the courts of law is left once 
more interpretation of the words ‘‘ European descent,’’ which have 
already received opposite interpretations in South Africa, and have been 
the cause of trouble. These words are intended to exclude natives and 
coloured people, who together form an overwhelming majority of the 
population, the working population with few exceptions—the whole labour 
of South Africa, including the Kaffirs and the tribes with whom the 
Kaffirs are partly blended. This Colour-bar affects people who have 
already attained an average, and in some cases much higher than an 
average, claim to civil rights. You will remember the representative of 
the coloured people who came to this country, the Chairman of the Cape 
Town Health Committee, the most distinguished medical man for certain 
purposes in South Africa, who, to see members of the Boer Government, 
travelled to Pretoria or Bloemfontein with a special permit. That gentle- 
man of colour is by the Draft Constitution permanently excluded from 
sitting in either House of the Union Parliament. He is, in the fourth 
generation, a South African. He has no South African blood: he is an 
alien to South Africa as are the Dutch, and as we are ourselves. He is 
chiefly of Arab blood; his people were originally from the Persian Gulf, 
from the Zanzibar coast, connected with the Persian Gulf and Muscat by 
history. That gentleman, Dr. Abdurahman, a Mohammedan, speaking 
habitually, and perfectly, both English and Dutch, living in civilized 
society, is one who is excluded by this Colour-bar. There is a case in 
which arises no difficulty of interpretation. It is a most obvious and 
striking case; but we here are mainly concerned with the Kaffir people : 
the overwhelming majority, the millions of South Africa, who are coming 
to the front, where the tribal system disappears. This matter, mentioned 
first in our Report, is not, perhaps, of much practical importance for 
the moment, because the probability is that not one of those coloured 
gentlemen, given the opportunity of candidature, would be returned to 
the Union Parliament now, although there are some who would naturally 
be thought of to represent the native and coloured interests in the Upper 
House. They are, probably, of a higher political qualification than the 
Maories who, in New Zealand, represent in both Houses of Parliament 
native interests with universal approval, including that of the Prime 
Minister, who, telegraphing congratulations on the South African Draft 
Constitution, yet strongly denounced the Colour-bar. 


The second point I shall pass over briefly, because it has been fully 
discussed in South Africa. It is the question on which most of the dis- 
cussion has turned: that of the Cape franchise. That franchise, in the 
oldest of our South African colonies, the colony which has been settled 
the longest time, and is the most highly developed so far as literature 
and science are concerned, is approved by the leading men of the colony 
well known in this country. Mr. Merriman, for instance, has expressed his 
views on our side, and Mr. Schreiner has done so in England, both in 
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speech and in writing, especially in writing, in a manner which commands 
our admiration. Now, I shall not deal at length with the question of the 
Cape franchise, because, really, it is connected with the other point I have 
referred to—that of the Colour-bar. What happens in all Conventions 
occurred in this South African Convention: an arrangement was arrived 
at in the lobby outside the Convention. It was understood that a con- 
cession by the strongest element, the supporters of a white Parliament, 
should be met by a concession on the other side, of the Colour-bar against 
which we raise our voices here to-day. The two matters—the franchise 
and the Colour-bar—were bracketed together. 


But there is a question more important than the Colour-bar, though 
less clear cut, less capable of being handled in public, and raising some 
delicate matters. I refer to the position of the Protectorates under the 
schedule of the Draft Constitution. Our responsibility extends to some 
parts of South Africa, inhabited by Kaffirs, which were Protectorates, and 
have ceased to be so. Zululand is in all our minds. There, it is 
admitted by the Natal Government that, unfortunately, the promises 
relating to the natives, which were a condition of the abolition of the 
Protectorate, have been broken; but with whom lies the fault of the 
breach is a matter of dispute. The Natal Government have admitted 
that the conditions under which Zululand was handed over, and on which 
successive Governments at Home insisted, on which both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Kimberley insisted—relating to the holding of land and non- 
alienation, which were vital matters, have not been fulfilled. 


That shows the dangers involved in handing over native territory. 
All the native wars and troubles we deplore grow out of the violation 
of conditions, as binding in the view of nations as any treaty to which 
we have put our name. The Protectorates with which this resolution 
deals are: chiefly Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland. Khama, 
I think, is pretty well able to take care of himself. When, before, there 
was some diffculty about Bechuanaland, he came over here and got his 
own way, and,’I hope, if need be, he will come again and get his own 
way again. Swaziland is a much more delicate matter because the 
Swazi country has no very definite boundaries, and a portion of Swaziland 
is now in the Transvaal, and a portion of Transvaal governed territory 
is now in Swaziland. Hence, it is difficult to speak on this subject in 
public, but we rest content here with the position as it was stated by 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons two years ago. Lord Selborne 
has recently confirmed the explanation given by Mr. Churchill. 


We are highly responsible in those three points I have put before 
you, but especially as to the Colour-bar and the Protectorates. These are 
the two points which most demand our attention, because this great 
Constitution, launched into life, containing a permanent Colour-bar, 
entails on us a terrible responsibility ; and, of course, for the welfare of 
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the Protectorates we are over and over again responsible. A Conven- 
tion of the natives of the Protectorates sat on the 25th, 26th and 27th 
of March last at Bloemfontein, but the Bechuanas and, I think, the 
Swazis, mostly stood out, so that really it represented the opinion of the 
Basutos, who examined the situation very fully. I invite your general 
support of the guarantees for which the native Convention asked. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. G. P. Goocu, M.P., who seconded the resolution, said that the 
South African Constitution, which had been drafted, and which was likely 
soon to be passed, was the work not of six-sevenths of the population—which 
was coloured—but of the one-seventh of the population who were whites. 
With regard to the three points specified in the resolution, he thought the 
franchise question was in a very unsatisfactory condition. He understood 
that, under the Draft Constitution, the Cape franchise, maintained at 
present, could be abolished by a two-thirds majority of both Houses in 
the new Parliament. They were fully justified in asking for the retention 
of the franchise rights which now existed. (Hear, hear.) As to the 
Colour-bar he held that it could not last for ever, and that its incorpora- 
tion in this Constitution left a very distinct stain on what was otherwise 
a fine effort of statesmanship. Regarding the Protectorates, the three 
main Protectorates for which we were responsible occupied somewhat 
different positions. Lord Crewe had recently remarked that if Basutoland 
was handed over by the King, he felt sure that the same spirit towards 
the natives would be shown by its new governors as was now shown 
by ourselves. That was a very right and proper sentiment for a Colonial 
Secretary to express. The wish was father to the thought; but some 
of them did not feel quite so confident, and it was their duty to see that 
adequate guarantees were forthcoming when the Basutos were handed 
over to their new governors for their future welfare. The maintenance 
and extension of the franchise and the abolition of the Colour-bar were 
things which we could not possibly force on South Africa; but it seemed 
to him that the Protectorate question could be used by us as a lever to 
obtain concessions in the other matters. He pointed out that the old 
tribal society in South Africa and the old native customs were breaking up 
and passing away. The native problem in South Africa was now very 
different and much more complex than it was, and needed more careful 
guidance. The natives, during the last few years, had made extra- 
ordinary progress, as was shown by the fascinating and impartial book 
on the South African native races, edited by Sir John Macdonell. He 
(Mr. Gooch) believed in the truth of the axiom of Sir Marshal Clarke 
that ‘‘ where the higher race neglects its duty to the lower, it will suffer 
itself.’’ (Applause.) 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. F. C. Mackarness, M.P., then proposed :— 

‘‘ That, remembering that Dinuzulu has been in prison since 
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gth December, 1907, and was acquitted of all the serious charges 
brought against him; and, in view of the fact that two Zulu 
chiefs convicted of similar offences have been sentenced to only 
eight months’ imprisonment and nominal fines, this meeting regards 
his sentence of four years’ imprisonment and a fine of £100, followed 
by the loss of his position as a Government Induna, as excessive, 
and respectfully appeals to His Majesty’s Government to advise a 
mitigation of the severity of his punishment.”’ 


While recognising that Natal was a self-governing colony, and might 
properly claim to deal with its own internal affairs, Mr. Mackarness 
pointed out that Dinuzulu occupied a peculiar position in relation to the 
Imperial Government, which had a special right to interfere in his case. 
Dinuzulu was brought back to Natal from exile in St. Helena in 1897 
by Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of the Imperial Government, and was 
restored to a position of chieftainship under the express promise that 
the Natal Government would retain his chieftainship, accompanied by a 
salary of £500 a year and a house. He held his chieftainship, from 1897 
until 1907, without any offence having been proved against him. During 
the Boer War he was entrusted with arms and ammunition so that he might 
exercise his authority and jurisdiction on our side against the Boers, and he 
faithfully and loyally did his duty. In 1906 certain rumours were 
started against him. Twice he asked the Natal Government to enquire 
into these allegations, and they declined. Then the so-called rebellion 
of Bambata broke out, and, after enquiry, Dinuzulu was acquitted of 
any participation in this outbreak. At the end of 1907 a warrant was 
issued for his arrest for high treason, when he surrendered, and was 
examined by a magistrate in secret on charges which were not specified. 
At the end of seven months he was, in July last, committed for trial. 
He was tried before three Judges, his trial lasting from November last 
to March of this year. Finally, he was convicted of two small technical 
offences relating to his having given food and shelter at his kraal to 
the rebellious chief, Bambata, and another chief who accompanied him; 
also for having later sheltered the wife and children of the former chief. 
As the son and grandson of native kings he extended hospitality to his 
own people. For harbouring the wife and three children he was fined 
4100, which was at once paid either by Dinuzulu’s life-long friend, Miss 
Colenso, or some other friend. He was further sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment. This was an extraordinarily severe sentence, which called 
for the exercise of the clemency of the Crown. 


Mr. W. P. Bytes, M.P., in seconding the motion, said that on the 
previous day he was talking to a gentleman who knew Dinuzulu per- 
sonally, and described him as a man of remarkable intelligence, of high 
character and capacity, and of soft and charming manners. It seemed 
to him that it would have been a wise policy on the part of the Natal 
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Government to have grappled such a man to their hearts with hooks of 
steel, and to have made him their firm friend. He eulogised the action 
of Miss Colenso in befriending Dinuzulu in the time of his suffering and 
of his need. In the effort to obtain justice and fairplay for him, this 
noble lady had exhausted her own resources. 


The resolution having been unanimously adopted, the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and speakers, moved by 
Mr. R. L. Outhwaite and seconded by Mr. E. Alexander. 





1 


The Congo Question. 


No forward step has yet been taken by the British Government in regard 
to the Congo system, and the speech of Sir Edward Grey in the House 
of Commons debate, on May 27th, was disappointing to many, as it 
seemed to indicate that the Government had no further policy than the 
refusal to recognise Belgian annexation. It appears, however, that Sir 
Edward Grey’s remarks applied specifically to Mr. Bennett’s strongly- 
worded indictment of the Government position and his suggestion for a 
peaceful blockade. Sir E. Grey declared that if the question were rashly 
managed, it might land this country in difficulties ‘‘ compared with which 
those with which we had to deal in the last few months might be child’s 
play.’’ A peaceful blockade was impossible. 


The Foreign Office maintains that it is a serious thing to continue 
to refuse to recognise Belgian annexation, and, remembering the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of State last year that he was prepared to take 
isolated action on behalf of the British treaty rights, and that ‘‘ the 
present state of things ’’ would not be recognised indefinitely, we cannot 
believe that our Government, now that une Belgian Colonial Minister has 
returned, can allow matters to drift, and suffer the present ‘‘ increasingly 
’ situation—as Sir E. Grey described it in the Debate of 
July 22nd—to be prolonged beyond the end of this year, which Sir E. 
Grey then named as a limit. It is, above everything, important that the 
British people should not, from sheer weariness of the question, cease 
to urge on our Government its expectation that the British and American 
Governments will act together in making clear to Belgium that the 
violation of the Law of Nations and the system of slavery in the Congo 
must be brought to an end. 


unsatisfactory 


The White Paper, which was published in June last,* contains the 
belated answer of the Belgian Government (dated March, 1909) to the 
British note, which amounts to little more than a declaration of offended 
dignity, and the usual vague assurances that the Belgians will not fail 
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to carry out the lofty conceptions which their country has formed, as 
well as their obligations under the Berlin Act. The British Government, 
says the memorandum, is unreasonable in expecting to see changes in 
the existing conditions within four months of the colony being taken over. 
The British suggestion that the existing landmarks in the Congo State 
might be utilised to determine the boundaries of land within which the 
natives would be free to trade in natural products, and which they could 
cultivate, is dismissed as impracticable. But the memorandum states that 
the Colonial Administration is studying measures which will result in 
benefit to the natives. It goes on to refer to arbitration as being only 
possible under certain conditions, and ends by alluding to the painful 
position of the Belgian people in having their intentions called into 
question after the great work that they have accomplished, and urging 
that Belgium, in order to succeed in her enterprise, needs an atmosphere 
of calm, sympathy, and confidence. 


The reply of the British Government: to this memorandum, after 
taking exception to Belgian views on native boundary conditions, deals 
with the rights of the native to dispose of his products in the following 
terms :— : 


‘*His Majesty’s Government consider that the restriction or destruction 
of native rights has prevented those opportunities for trade in the produce of 
the soil which were expected to be available for British subjects under treaty, 
but they are much more concerned to see an end put to the system of forced 
labour and taxation in kind which accompanied the destruction of native 
rights. This question is one not of argument, but of fact. Under the 
previous Government of the Congo in large districts, if not in the greater 
part of the whole Congo State, the forced labour exacted from mei, and in 
many cases from women, amounted to nearly, if not quite, the whole time of 
an adult year after year. In the Kasai district, under the guise of trade, 
taxation in rubber was exacted in open defiance of the laws ot the Congo 
State. It was by such means that the greater part of the rubber exported 
from the Congo was obtained. The export of rubber has not fallen off, and 
no reports have reached His Majesty’s Government ta show that the amount 
of forced labour and illegal or excessive taxation exacted from the natives 
have diminished. 

‘‘In the Leopoldville district, for instance, the taxation has quite 
recently been increased, in the case of men, from g fr. to 12 fr., which 
amounts to 4o per cent. of the earnings of a Government labourer, and 
in the case of women from 6 fr. to 12 fr., and this although the poverty of the 
country is very marked and the people have barely sufficient food for their 
own needs. The Belgian Government officials discourage in every possible 
way payment in cash, and take the chikwangue, which is offered as payment 
in kind, at 6 centimes worth of trade goods for a kilogramme, while 
25 centimes is being paid in the native market. 

“Again, a letter of the toth December last describes the visit of a 
Belgian official to the village of Mibenga, where, on the ground that the 
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full tax had not been paid by the villagers, twenty-six men and boys, all of 
whom had paid their own share, were arrested, sent in chains carrying 
burdens a distance of twenty days’ journey to a State station, and there kept 
in penal servitude for six weeks. 

“To this state of things, so amply described in the published reports of 
His Majesty’s consuls, His Majesty’s Government cannot give recognition, 
and they are sure that the Belgian Government desire to put an end to it, for 
it is, in fact, indistinguishable from slavery. They are anxious to recognise 
the Belgian Government of the Congo, but they cannot do so until it is clear 
that the abuses of taxation and forced labour, including the system carried 
out by the Kasai Company, have ceased, and that the treatment of the natives 
in these respects has been assimilated to that which is found in other European 
colonies. Meanwhile British subjects are unable to enter the Congo and to 
trade in the natural produce of the soil, and His Majesty’s Government feel 
that they cannot withhold their support should complaints reach them from 
British subjects who may be prevented from trading, owing to the fact that 
the natives are deprived of the right to sell the natural produce of the 
| OR ae 

‘“* His Majesty’s Government anxiously awaits reports from the Congo 
which will show that the Belgian Government have succeeded in stopping the 
system of forced labour which has hitherto prevailed, for His Majesty’s 
Government are sure that the Belgian Government will agree that a system 
such as that described in British and American consular reports is in- 
defensible.” 


Prince Albert of Belgium, who returned in August from his carefully- 
arranged visit to the Congo, described himself as overcome by the glamour 
of that marvellous country, but the Brussels Patriote states on high 
authority that the Prince ‘‘ was both sorry and exasperated to see the 
terrible devastation and destruction of native life caused by the Leopoldian 
system.’’ M. Renkin has expressed himself in somewhat grandiloquent 
terms, but of definite schemes of reform there is no hint. ‘‘ The land 
question,’’ he declares, ‘‘ has no existence.’? King Leopold himself has, 
in a speech at Antwerp in June, made it clear that the old policy is to be 
continued in the old way. Congo territories, he said, will furnish resources 
required for many things, and their revenues would relieve Belgium 
in facing the necessities of national expenditure. According to reports 
received from Mr. Whiteside, of the Abir territory, the people are abject 
and hopeless, imploring the missionary to free them from the rubber 
slavery, while the food tax presses on the natives with almost equal 
severity. 

A powerful statement and appeal has been drawn up by the clergy 
and ministers of all denominations, headed by the Archbishops and Dr. 
Clifford, reminding the people of this country of the gravity of the situa- 
tion on the Congo, and of their responsibility for the ‘‘ almost inex- 
pressible wrong ’’ under which the natives continue to suffer, and urging 


the members of the Christian churches of the land to make their voices 
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heard, so that ‘‘ the statesmen, not of England only, must needs listen.’’ 
In the judgment of the signatories ‘‘ the greatest by far of British 
interests is the maintenance of the moral force of the nation, and the 
greatest of all risks which the nation can run is the abandonment of its 
moral obligations.”’ 


eee 


Review. 
L’EVOLUTION D’UN ETAT PHILANTHROPIQUE. 


Tuis work by M. René Claparéde and Dr. H. Christ-Socin, President 
and Vice-President of the Swiss League for the Defence of the Natives 
in the Conventional Basin of the Congo (Geneva, Edition Atar), is a 
valuable presentation of the case for Congo reform. It is all the 
more valuable as the work of Swiss writers, and therefore free from 
the suspicion of interested motives, which the Congo Press Agency has 
widely diffused on the Continent, in order to discredit protests emanating 
from Great Britain. M. Claparéde contributes the first section of the 
book, dealing with the foundation of the Congo Free State. He exposes 
the underhand methods employed by King Leopold II. and his agents 
to win the confidence of merchants, philanthropists, and even statesmen, 
to his ambitious schemes. But the author is careful to explain, in a 
prefatory note, that he must not be taken to imply that what he calls “‘ the 
most astonishing enterprise of forced expropriation for the profit of 
individuals recorded in history ’’ was deliberately premeditated by its 
author; he recognises that ‘‘ the fatal decree ’’ of 1891, which instituted 
the régime of forced labour, may only have been occasioned by the embar- 
rassing costliness of this experiment in Empire-building. The narrative, 
though much less exhaustive than that of the lamented Mr. Fox Bourne 
in his Civilisation in Congoland, supplies some interesting sidelights 
from the point of view of the Swiss philanthropists who took part in the 
Conference of Geographical Societies and others interested in African 
exploration, held at Brussels in 1876, and who formed a Swiss National 
Committee of the ‘‘ International Association for the Exploration and 
Civilisation of Africa ’’ then founded. How these National Committees, 
having served their purpose, were afterwards left to die in oblivion ; how, 
in like manner, philanthropy was superseded by political intrigue on the 
one side and ruthless spoliation on the other, is clearly brought out. The 
spectacle would be amusing, were it not so profoundly tragic, of the 
royal diplomat inveigling Bismarck himself into support of his 
schemes, and enlisting international jurists on their behalf, until at last 
his extraordinary conception of a despotism exercised from Europe over 
a ‘‘ colony without mother-country,’’ to use Professor Cattier’s phrase, 
was recognised by the foremost States of Europe and America as a model 
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method for civilising Africa. The means by which this task of ‘‘ civilisa- 
tion ’’ was accomplished is illustrated by the story of the conquest of 
Katanga, as told by the Marquis de Bouchamps in a French geographical 
review, in 1893, which M. Claparéde sums up in the sentence: ‘ San- 
guinary violence towards the blacks, black ingratitude towards its own 
white heroes, are in perfect harmony.”’ 


A remark made by M. Claparéde, with regard to the employment of 
Tippoo Tib by the Congo Free State, may be commended to the con- 
sideration of those who have criticised the action of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in protesting against that of Zobehr Pasha 
in the Egyptian Soudan. ‘‘ The Anti-Slavery State, appointing as head 
of one of its districts a celebrated slave-trader, was a spectacle not 
wanting in piquancy.’’ We confess to some satisfaction that Britain was 
saved from presenting a similar spectacle. 


Dr. Christ-Socin, who tells us (p. 180) that he has had twenty years’ 
experience as a missionary in the Gold Coast and the Cameroons, deals 
with the present and future of the Congo. He shows how, beginning 
with the secret decree of September 21st, 1891, the Congo State declared 
itself the proprietor of all the produce of the territory it had appropriated, 
notably of ivory and rubber. Even before that date, it appears, a 
German savant, Her Peschnel-Léscher, who desired to present to the 
King a memorial with regard to atrocities committed in the Congo, was 
refused an audience. In 1891, the Manchester Geographical Society was 
informed by a merchant at Yambaya that already a once rich district, 
extending a day’s steamer journey along the river, had been completely 
ruined, so that not a single village remained. From this time onwards 
the missionaries began remonstrating with the local administrators, and 
eventually appealing to their superiors, with regard to atrocities com- 
mitted in their districts. These complaints elicited, as early as November, 
1893, a circular from the Governor-General condemning in admirable 
terms the deplorable excesses committed but which, of course, remained 
entirely without effect, as the vicious system was maintained and the 
pressure to bring in rubber only increased. Then came the agitation in 
this country, led by Messrs. Fox Bourne and Morel, followed by apologies 
for the Congo administration, which are carefully examined and refuted. 


We cannot notice, as we should like, all the features of this admirable 
summary. The writer shows (p.112)that the formidable apparatus of State 
administration is, in fact, the caricature of States properly so-called, 
which, however backward, are organised for the benefit of the people 
living within their bounds, whilst the Congo State only existed for the 
sake of conveying its produce to a Sovereign resident thousands of miles 
away. Sir Sydney Olivier is quoted as pointing out that the system is just 
the old slavery turned the other way round. Instead of conveying slaves 
to the estates owned by Europeans, and making them work to enrich 
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the owners there, the plan is to compel the natives to extract from their 
own lands the wealth which the white man covets. 


The disclosures of Judge Lanfranc, a Belgian official in the Congo 
for a good many years, which created a considerable impression in 
Belgium a year or two ago, form the subject of an interesting section. 
The worthy Judge tried repeatedly, but in vain, to obtain redress of the 
grievances that came under his observation; he ended by perceiving that 
the system by which the State is transformed into a business house is 
essentially wrong. Hedeclares himself a Royalist and a Catholic ; he quotes 
the testimony of Catholic missionaries who agree with his views, and he 
deplores the Congo scandal as a disgrace to the throne and the altar. 


The writer protests, from his own experience, against the idea, 
admitted by the Commission of 1904-5, that the negro race is incorrigibly 
lazy, and quotes the remarkable statement to the same effect made by 
Colonel Thys, the constructor of the railway from Matadi to Stanley Pool. 


Dr. Christ-Socin ends with an earnest appeal. He warns Belgium 
that if she does not deliver the populations of Central Africa from their 
misery and reconcile them with the white peoples, who have hitherto acted 
as their executioners, she will have pronounced her own condemnation. 
We can but hope that this appeal from citizens of a friendly nation, 
echoing those of Belgium’s own noblest sons—such men as the venerable 
Count Goblet d’Alviella, extracts from whose remarkable speech in the 
Belgian Senate on the Annexation Bill are given in an appendix, Messrs. 
Lorand, Vandervelde and Janson, of the Belgian Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, Professor Cattier, of Brussels University, and M. Wauters, 
the eminent geographer—may reach the ears of the Belgian people and 
contribute towards bringing about the determination, at whatever cost, 
to deliver the Congo from its cruel bondage. 

J. G. A. 





oe 


The Slave Trade in Tripoli. 


AN opportunity was afforded during the recent visit to this country of 
the delegates from the Turkish Parliament of bringing the question of 
the Tripoli slave trade to the notice of one of them, Riza Tewfik Bey, 
who expressed his deep concern in the matter, of his hatred of all slavery, 
and his intention to interpellate the Turkish Government on the subject 
in Parliament. A statement of the facts, as they have for many years 
come before our Society, was accordingly sent to this gentleman, signed 
by the President and Secretary, and we believe that the Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society of France, who met Riza Tewfik Bey in London at the 
same time, has also forwarded to him a statement of the case. 


A letter, setting forth the facts of this slave trade and the hopes 
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entertained by the Society from the substitution for the old régime of an 
enlightened and progressive Constitutional Government, was published 
in the Daily News and the Morning Leader of August 18th. 


The Committee of the French Anti-Slavery Society drew up a letter to 
the Turkish Ambassador in Paris, expressing similar hopes, and this note 
was presented by the President and other officers of the Society in June 
at the Turkish Embassy, where they were received by H.E. Naoum 
Pasha. The Ambassador welcomed the representatives of the Society, and 
informed them that the nomination of General Fevzi Pasha, who is a 
man of wide outlook and great intelligence, as Governor-General of 
Tripoli, would inaugurate a new era in the colony. 


A letter, cited by the French Anti-Slavery Society, which was written 
early in this year by a Franciscan missionary in Tripoli, states that the 
imported slaves are induced by a trifling bribe to become Mahometans, 
and the writer is distressed by the indifference of Europeans of position, 
who allow their liberated slaves to fall into the hands of Moslems, always 
ready to enrol the young negroes under the banner of the Crescent. He 
then gives an example of the ease with which girls are kidnapped and 
carried off as slaves :— 


‘“A most revolting incident has just occurred in-my neighbourhood ; 
there was in a certain negro family a girl of 12 years old, whose beauty had 
attracted attention. Ina trice the child was kidnapped by two Arabs, who 
put her into the hands of an habitué of the quay to be sent off to Constanti- 
nople. The parents, alarmed at their daughter’s disappearance, hastened to 
lodge a complaint before the Pasha ; the affair was brought to light, the chief 
offender lost his employment, and the two Arabs were thrown into prison. 
Thus, it may be said, it is established that justice is not slighted in Turkey. 
But wait for the end of the story. The verdict pronounced was soon 
annulled ; a mere application to certain magistrates sufficed to reinstate the 
condemned man, who continues to strut about as of old. 


‘* Meanwhile the slave caravans go on here. From the 15th July to the 
14th September we have seen five large caravans, without counting smaller 
ones; the last was composed of 120 loaded camels. Thus the town is 
glutted with slaves brought from the other side of the great desert.” 





1" 


Egypt and the Soudan. 


PARLIAMENTARY PapeEr.* 


THESE are the official reports of Sir Eldon Gorst on the government and 
condition of Egypt and the Soudan for the year. 1908. The report on Egypt 
proper contains no reference to the subject of slavery: 








* Egypt No. 1 (1909). 
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In his remarks on the general situation in the Soudan, Sir E. Gorst 
writes :— 

‘* Amongst the many social changes which have taken place during the 
last few years, that of the gradual abolition of domestic slavery has affected 
agricultural prosperity in no small measure. This matter is intimately con- 
nected with the labour question, and the recent reorganisation of the Central 
Labour Bureau will, it is hoped, assist the authorities in dealing with an 
important social and economic problem.” 3 


Under the heading of Slavery we learn that the Slave Trade Department 
is doing useful work, while the reports from provincial administrations show 
no record of trouble arising from this cause. 


‘* The report of Capt. McMurdo, Director of the Slave Trade Department, 
shows that the efforts made to control the principal routes, by which slaves 
were run in the old days, have had an appreciable effect in checking this 
nefarious traffic. The fact that only one case of slave-running is reported in 
the White Nile Province testifies to the efficacious nature of the patrol 
system. 

‘‘ On the East, in the Sennar and Kassala Provinces, a line of posts has 
been established from the Dinder to the centre of the Gezira. This line, 
which covers a frontage of 140 miles, will constitute a serious barrier to the 
traffic by compelling would-be traders to make long and unprofitable devia- 
tions from the direct routes.” 


The account of the disturbance in the Blue Nile Province, which arose 
out of the murder of Mr. C. C. Scott Moncrieff, the Deputy-Inspector and 
an Egyptian official, by a malcontent, named Abdul Kader, has a sad 
interest for us, owing to the fact that the officer whose life was thus 
sacrificed in the cause of duty was a son of one of the Treasurers of our 
Society. In the fighting which followed two officers and fifteen men of the 
Government troops were killed, and four officers and thirty-five men 
wounded. The rebel leader was captured and executed, having been found 
guilty of murder and rebellion. 


Some fighting also took place in Kordofan, where several groups of 
natives have for some time past been carrying on raids on other tribes and 
defying the Government. Efforts by the Governor in 1906 and 1908, to 
induce the inhabitants to hand over the captured Nubas and Arabs whom 
they held as slaves, were fruitless. A military patrol was sent to the 
district, which overcame the opposition after some fighting and loss of life, 
and the restitution of all the slaves and stolen property was negotiated by 
the Governor. The hope is expressed “that these operations will have 
put an end to slave raiding on any extended scale in the western hills, and 
will have produced a salutary effect even in the more remote districts.” 


Little or nothing has been done to remedy the state of lawlessness 
existing on the Abyssinian side of the border, in spite of repeated represen- 
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tations to the Abyssinian Government, and several small raids have been 
perpetrated on Soudanese frontier villages during the year. 


In his closing remarks Sir E. Gorst observes that the Soudan is still 
liable to sporadic outbreaks, which may become serious if not stamped out 
without delay, and the raiding and fighting instincts of savage tribes in 
remote parts are a constant danger to peace. In his opinion the only 
effective remedy is “ to improve the internal communications of the country 
sMas to give the present garrison greater mobility.” 


————ga—__ 


Wortbern Wigeria. 


Sir Percy Girouarb, the late Governor of Northern Nigeria, made an 
important speech at Liverpool, in June, on British policy in the Pro- 
tectorate. He spoke of the advantages which ought to accrue to the 
natives of the country if we ruled them properly ; his predecessor’s policy 
was, he said, to rule through a native administration, and this was the 
only policy of common-sense. The British must regard themselves 
being trustees of the native lands for those who came under their ru 
Speaking of the difficult question of land tenure, Sir Percy Girouard 
expressed his hope that a solution would be found which would be satis- 
factory, primarily to the native inhabitants, whose rights and interests 
must predominate, and, secondly, to the commercial men who were 
attempting to develop the country. 

The native administration promised much for the future, but patience 
was required. 

Sir P. Girouard has now been appointed Governor of the East Africa 
Protectorate, and has left England to take up his duties there. 


FREED SLAVES’ HoMEs. 

In the last. official report of this Protectorate, it was mentioned that 
the Government were forwarding the establishment, by the Sudan United 
Mission, of the ‘*‘ Lucy Memorial ’’ Home for young freed slaves, to 
which they proposed to send the boys and girls formerly received in the 
Zungeru Home. The following report of the new Home is given in the 
journal of che Mission referred to :— 


“ This Home, erected to the memory of the late Mrs. Karl Kumm, at 
Rumasha, about 40 miles from Lokoja, on the banks of the River Benué, is 
now rapidly approaching completion. As soon as the river rises sufficiently, 
about July, to allow the steamers up the Kaduna River, about 180 freed 
slave children will be transferred from the Government Freed Slaves’ Home 
at Zungeru. Two of the native staff will be taken over with the children, 
and the rest of the staff at Rumasha will consist of Missionaries of the Sudan 
United Mission. A great many of these children are ‘little toddlers’ of 
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five or six years of age. Torn away from parents and relations, and sold 
into slavery, these children have for a time been taken care of by the 
Government, which is now handing them over to the care of the Mission, to 
be brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


‘*The site of the ‘Lucy Memorial’ Freed Slaves’ Home is an elevated 
ridge on the north side of the River Benué, running parallel with the river. 
It lies about one-third of a mile from the river bank, from which it rises 
by a gradual slope until it attains an elevation of about 100 feet above 
river high water. The view is a very beautiful one, not easily surpassed in 
Nigeria. 

‘‘The soil is porous and gravelly, and absorbs rainfall so readily that 
it never gets sodden or sour, even during the frequent rains of the wet 
season. This fact should contribute much towards freedom from malaria 
and general healthfulness. We have an abundance of good timber around 
us, which will be a valuable feature when our boys begin to learn wood- 
working. Dr. Kumm, after he became acquainted with the practical features 
of the site, expressed himself as ‘delighted with it.’ And I have heard 
nothing but favourable comments from anyone who has been here.” 


The ground is being planted with banana and other fruit trees, coffee 
plants, etc., and it is proposed, when the children have been transferred, 
to grow cotton, maize, ground nuts, etc., and some staple native food 
crops. Brick buildings are being erected, including a native hospital and 
boys’ dormitory. 


‘¢ The total number of children we are taking over from the Government 
is 182. Of these only fifty-two are boys, of the following ages :—- : 


“One of 14, three of 11 to 12, fourteen of 8 to 10, thirty-two under 8, 
and two boys of about 14 years. The other is semi-insane, and almost blind ; 
he is from a cannibal tribe, has cannibal proclivities, and needs to be watched, 
as he is disposed to frequently take a bite out of the anatomy of his little 
brethren. He goes by the name of Kura, which is the Hausa name for hyena, 
and in his case there is ‘something in a name.’ Of the girls and women 
there are 130, as follows :— 

‘Four women of 20 years and over, seven girls of 14 to 17 years, thirty- 
one girls of 10 to 14, twenty-eight of 8 to to, thirty-two of 7, twenty-eight 
under 7 years. 

‘‘ The children are a remarkably healthy and thriving-looking lot. They 
are extraordinarily well disciplined and obedient, and seem bright, and happy. 
They are from many different tribes, and speak many languages. Little 
toddlers, some of them, who have been sold almost from their mothers’ breast, 
in times of want and famine. Others have doubtless been taken in slave 
raids, far in the interior, where European government has not put a stop to 
that curse of Africa. Many of them are no doubt of cannibal origin.” 


It is hoped that having these children completely under control, and 
free from degrading environment, much may be done to form their 
character and enable them to become useful members of a civilised 
Christian community. 
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Dinuzulu. 


Tue following letter was received by the Acting-Secretary of the 
Aborigines Protection Society :— 
Downinc STREET, 
May 19th, 1909. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Crewe to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 4th instant urging the remission of the sentence 
passed on Dinuzulu by the Special Court. 


2. I am to inform you that the exercise of clemency with regard to 
such sentences imposed by the Natal Courts rests with the Governor of 
the Colony, acting on the advice of his Ministers; and Lord Crewe is 
not able to interfere with his discretion in the matter. 

I am, etc., 
H. W. Just. 
——fo—___ 


M@Mr. Hlerander Mc#Hrtbur, D.1. 


WE greatly regret to record the death, on rst August, of Mr. McArthur, 
who for nearly forty years was a member and a Vice-President of the 
Aborigines Protection Society. A successful merchant in Sydney, New 
South Wales, to which he went in 1840, he there became a prominent 
member of the Legislative Assembly. On returning to England he 
represented the Borough of Leicester as a Liberal member from 1871 
until 1892, when he retired from political life. Mr. McArthur was closely 
identified with the work of the Society during this period, and whether 
in Committee or by action in the House of Commons, by introducing 
many important deputations to Ministers, or speaking at its public 
gatheiings, his association was most valuable. In a speech made at a 
meeting at the Mansion House, in 1890, held “to consider questions 
affecting the welfare of African races, in connection with the International 
Conference at Brussels,’ he admirably expressed the objects of the two 
Societies which have now joined forces; “it was,” he said, “the absolute 
duty of the Aborigines Protection Society not only to protect the native 
races from slavery but from tyranny and oppression.” Mr. McArthur, 
who died at Sydenham, in his 96th year, was a Fellow of the Imperial 
Institute, and a member of the Royal Colonial Institute and of several 
other societies. 
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Slave Traffic in Portuguese 
West Africa. 
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Attention is specially asked to the article in ‘this 


issue on the Society’s 


DEPUTATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


Earnest appeal is made to readers to assist the 

effort there described by sending a contribution as soon 

as possible to the fund which is being raised to meet 
‘the necessary expenses incurred. 


The annexed form may be found useful. 
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DEPUTATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


1909 
To the Secretary, 


Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
x 51, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 
Dear Sir, 


I have pleasure in { sts cheque 


| promising money order 


£ : : , as a donation to the above fund. 


Yours faithfully, 
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